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The Big Idea Behind Delft 
Gelatine is Quality 


The manufacturers of Delft Gelatine were con- 
vinced that the consuming trade would respond 
to their effort to make the best edible gelatine 
that science and skill could produce. 


That they were right is proved by our rapidly 
increasing business. The consuming trade has 
learned that it pays to use Delft Gelatine, be- 
cause it goes further and gives better results. 


Its freedom from harmful and liquefying bacteria 
protects your products. 


We shall be glad to send you samples 
and quote prices. 
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PURPOSE 


The purpose of THe Canpy ManuractuRrer is to provide a medium of constructive 
service and communication between manufacturing confectioners exclusively, a high- 
class specialized business magazine devoted to the problems and interests incident to the 
manufacture of confections and the management of a candy factory. 


POLICY 


THe Canpy Manvuracturer, being a highly specialized publication, is edited in the 
interest of the executive, the purchasing, production and sales departments exclusively, 
and provides a medium for the free and frank discussion of manufacturing policies and 
problems, methods and materials. 


The same corresponding policy applies to the advertising pages which are available 
only to the supply manufacturers for the advertising of products which are used by the 
manufacturing confectioner—machinery, raw materials and factory supplies, ete. 


TheCandyManufaeturer believes in 
A Technical Candy School with resident and Maximum Production from each production 


extension courses for factory superintend- unit of a candy factory and a clearing house 
ents and journeymen candy makers. of production records. 


P Feed Lastiidiinn which caborces & qeal- Uniform Method of cost finding and account- 
ae oe for wicescgeaeaaadl Pres ial Cinaitiids of Cidtietinne? Oe- 

Rigid Inspection of candy factories to enforce plies and equipment under direction of (not 
sanitation and working conditions necessary merely endorsed by) The National Con- 
for the production of a pure food product. fectioners’ Association. 








Entered as Second-class Matter October 24, 1922, at the Postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879 


















We are producing Edible Gelatine 
especially manufactured for 
Marshmallow work and as free 
from all kinds of Bacteria as can 


be made. 
pad sy 4 A Certificate of Bacteriological Analysis 
made by a disinterested Bio-Chemical Laboratory 


will be sent with each shipment of Crystal Gelatine 
on request. 


EXTRA Ss 
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A Practically Sterile 
Marshmallow Gelatine 


Let us send you a sample of Crystal Marshmallow Gelatine 


with quotations and detailed information on entire line 


CRYSTAL GELATINE COMPANY — 


121 BEVERLY STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Branch Stores: 
New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
14 Ferry Street 418 Arch Street 3630 Iron Street 408 Elm Street Fairfax Avenue and Rankin Street 
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A New Policy in Make-up of the 
Advertising Pages of This Magazine 





ECAUSE of the fact that advertising space in THE CANDY 
MANUFACTURER is available only for the advertising of con- 
fectioners’ supplies and equipment and because such advertising 
is part of the literature which our readers expect to find in this 
magazine, we believe that it will add to the reader interest and 
reference value of the advertising pages if we assign the raw material, 
machinery, candy boxes and sundries and miscellaneous advertising each to 
a position or section of the magazine by itself. For instance: 














The Machinery and Equipment Section 


The advertising of candy machinery and factory equipment will be 
printed on a separate insert and bound in the center of the magazine. These 
inserts will be printed in units of eight pages on white stock in contrast to the 
India tint enamel which is used regularly throughout the body of this magazine. 

Thus, when you think of machinery or equipment of any kind for the 
manufacture of confectionery or chocolate, think of this machinery insert in 
the center of THE CANDY MANUFACTURER. 


Raw Material Section 


The full-page advertising of confectioners’ raw materials will be placed 
in the front of this magazine ahead of editorial matter (with exception of the 
inside back cover). The half-page and quarter-page advertising must neces- 
sarily be placed in the back part of the magazine, but as far as possible the 
raw material ads less than full pages will be placed together. 


Candy Boxes, Containers, Box Trimmings, 
Paper Specialties and Dealer Helps, Etc. 


The advertising pages directly following the editorial and so-called 
reading matter section will be reserved for the advertising of fancy boxes 
and box sundries, paper specialties, display containers, dealer helps and all 
supplies which apply directly to the selling and merchandising end of the 
candy business. 

The advertising pages are really the news from the confectionery supply 
field. The advertising copy in this magazine is, without exception, directed 
to the manufacturing confectioner and should, therefore, be departmentized 
the same as the editorial and copyrighted technical articles. 


The Candy Manufacturer Publishing Co. 
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We would like to send you working samples of 


FRUIT FLAVORS 


The following are specially worthy of your consideration: 


BUTTER> 
CHERRY 
WILD CHERRY 
HONEY 
MAPLE 
MARASCHINO 
PEACH 
PINEAPPLE 
RASPBERRY 
ROMAN PUNCH 


Have you seen our CONFECTIONERS’ ORANGE PASTE 
made from ripe Californian oranges? 


¢cAn ideal flavor for cream centers, etc. 


W. J. BUSH & COMPANY, Inc. 


370 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
54 W. Lake Street, CHICAGO 70 Kilby Street, BOSTON 


Manufacturers of Frait Flavors, Food Colors and Distillers of Essential Oils. 
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INDEX TO 


The Candy Manufacturer’s Approved Advertising of 


Confectioners’ Machinery and Supplies 


and Miscellaneous Advertising Directed to 
Manufacturing Confectioners’ 


POLICY: Tue Canpy MANUFACTURER is essentially a manufacturers’ publication and 
therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equipment. The 
advertising pages of THe CANDY MANUFACTURER are open only for messages regarding reputable 
products or propositions of which the manufacturers of confectionery and chocolate are logical 


buyers. 


This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 
fountain and ice cream trade. The advertisements in THe CANDY MANUFACTURER are pre- 
sented herewith with our recommendation. The machinery equipment and supplies adver- 
tised in this magazine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your careful 


consideration. 


CANDY AND CHOCOLATE MACHINERY 
FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


American Wrapping Machines.............-..++-- 43 
ONS Serer re a ree 43 
Ball and Dayton Cream Beaters............--.+++5- 42 
Bentz Air Conditioning System.................... 46 
i Ce I er, isin’ n nik,d,0 90 Wied od 8 e een 43 
Carver Cocoa Butter Presses and Accumulator System. 39 
Devine Continuous Vacuum Cookers.............. 44-45 
Eppelsheimer Chocolate Molds.............-...+.. 37 
Greer Coater and Packing Unit.................. 40-41 
Greer Chocolate Bar and Cake Machine........... 40-41 
Mills Automatic Hard Candy Machine.............. 36 
es Rs ann ok cwsesvceseWe testes 36 
National Equipment Machines..................5+5 35 
Sturtevant-Fleisher Air Conditioning System......... 38 


CONFECTIONERS’ SUPPLIES 
RAW MATERIALS 


Amaizo Corn Syrup and Starches.................. 69 
SG TN, os cea as hos & Siu b.acbin'd wiv wigs Caee 66 
Dies Times Cae TO sono v5 vic oie scenes 22 
Ceylon Desiccated Cocoanut..............cseee00. 61 
es NN saa a #6 5 sh-5's-0 wren e's wants 67 
Cremora “A” (Dry Whole Milk).................. 72 
Cn eee ee I oh 6. ia ois d viwo n'a a0 + bo 72 
Crystal Confectioners’ Corn Syrup................. 69 
Ek See a alah a ae ale ao 6 kn ol eee 58 
Haehnlen’s Chocolate Hardener................... 72 
Kokoreka, Plastiko, Parasub, Ko-nut (Cocoanut Butters) 11 
RN G5 sw wicca eae ad D varyae he veiled hte Maing Sivas ata 70 
Nucoa, Nucoline, Plastic Nucoline, Kandex........... 13 
NS 05 nas 5.35 co'g gn acoA ONS re i oe aa Insert 
NN Ee COON s. 5 iced cee a ede vs Ds eamee 17 
Spencer Importing Co., Shelled Nuts............... 74 
Thurston and Braidich—Gums and Vanilla Beans... .. 75 
White-Stokes Mallo Company..................... g 
Flavors 
es a 5 5% 6.9540 Sh oso See ae ore ewe ae 18 
ES See eer. Pere ree 6 
Foote & Jenks Natural Fruit Flavors............... 71 
Se, a ns SN: 0, te kro eh cake bua eae eles 67 
a I Rs oe pk hw sb Occda eae kadeems 16 
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Ungerer’s Fruit and Floral Flavors................. 14 
Vanillin Monsanto, Coumarin-Monsanto ............ 63 
EE bc coat cu Sp abe seo be bi beh Wee aad hese 69 
Chocolate 
Baker’s Chocolate Coatings, Liquors and Cocoa....... 73 
“Fortune” Chocolate Coatings and Liquors....:..... 60 
Runkel’s Chocolate Coatings..........-...--++-4+5 15 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate Coatings.............-...+.- 59 
CE. ok b eR wa eda be omens ed eoeenws 67 
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the best youve ever had 


Forecasters say this coming season 
should be a golden one for ice cream 
and candy makers. But they speak in 
generalities. 


The big’ profits will come to those 
manufacturers whose products are 
right, whose first sales are turned into 
repeat sales time after time. 

It is for this reason that you should 
choose carefully the gelatin you will use. 


Whether you select this important 
ingredient by comparison or by the 
most rigid individual tests, we invite 
you to write for samples and quota- 
tions on Swift’s Quality Gelatins. 


There are older brands of gelatin, it 
is true. Yet there is none whose quality 
is more perfectly assured than this. 


For Swift’s Gelatin is made not 
simply up to the usual standards but 
up to the Swift & Company standard 
which, as you know, has meant highest 


quality in various other foods for more 
than fifty years. 


Let us give you the proof 


Test these gelatins, grade for grade, 
price for price, against any gelatin you 
know—on purity, freedom from taste 
and odor, on strength, clarity, and 
every other essential in gelatin. 


Consider the Swift & Company 
name as a guarantee of dependable 
uniformity. And the Swift & Com- 
pany nation-wide distributing system 
as your assurance of prompt service. 

Then we believe you'll agree that we 
can help you make this summer season 
the best you’ve ever had. 


Write today for samples and quota- 
tions on Swift’s Gelatins. Or, if you’d 
rather, we will send a representative. 
Address Swift & Company, Dept. 000, 
Chicago. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 











To help you make this summer season 








¥ 








Swift's Quality Gelatin 
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The purposes of 


WHITE-STOKES 
Advertising 


is to give you authorita- 
tive information on the 
newest developments in 
the art of reducing your 
overhead while increasing 
your quality. The econo- 
mies and improvements 
we effect are the result of 
our facilities made great 
by growth. Every state- 
ment in our advertising 
is censored. We would 
rather under-estimate than 
even slightly exaggerate a 
single statement. Watch 
for our announcement in 
this paper next month. 


Products Help 
You Cut Your 


OVERHEAD 


In this age of specializing, OVERHEAD, the 
manufacturers’ bug-bear, loses much of its 
frightfulness when WHITE-STOKES products 
are made a part of the regular material requi- 
sition. 

WHITE-STOKES Caramel Cremes and Egg 


Products are especially designed to meet to- 
day's requirements for: 

Lower Cost. 

Increased Production. 

Higher Quality. 

Better Prices. 

Satisfied Customers. 


For these five reasons thousands of manu- 


facturers find it pays to use White-Stokes 
Products. 


ey 











Caramel and Fudge Cremes: 


P. K. K. JERSEY — 
STANDARD MILKYWAY 
Egg Products: 

Fi ONDAX MELLOWIT 
EXCELLO MAZETTA 


(Nougat Creme) 


Write: us for prices, samples of finished candies and other information. 


WHITE-STOKES COMPANY, Inc. 


3615-23 Jasper Place 


CHICAGO 





ne —- 
— —— 
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253 36th Street 


BROOKLYN | 
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“Not Hard to Take” 


Are you prepared to get your share of the increased 


volume of business available this year with products 
of exceptional quality? 

One sure way to better your marshmallow pieces is 
to adopt UCOPCO Pure Food Gelatine. 

UCOPCO is a certain volume producer—a flavor 
and moisture retainer—and will give you the meaty, 
tender marshmallow that will assure popularity and 
demand for your brand. 

Don’t overlook this sure bet. 


Any of the offices listed below can supply you with 
samples and further money-making information. 


United Chemical & Organic Products Co. 
Home Offices: 4200 S. Marshfield Avenue, Chicago 


Branches: 
New York City New Orleans San Francisco 
Milwaukee Detroit 
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Nulomoline for Better Candy 











CHOCOLATE 
COATED CREAMS 


HE chief value of NULO- 
é i MOLINE in chocolate coated 

creams is as a means of pre- 
venting bursting. Moreover, as a 
doctor NULOMOLINE is of un- 
equalled value in all-sugar fondants 
for preventing graining and retaining 
moisture. If you use corn syrup, the 
addition of NULOMOLINE to the 
batch prevents drying out and adds 
to the sweetness of the goods. 


The Nulomoline Company 
New York :: Chicago :: Boston 


This advertisement is 
one of a series. Next 








CHOCOLATE COATED 
CREAMS 


HE most baffling and most interesting trouble 

in connection with the making of cream centers 
is that peculiar form of fermentation which is 
generally referred to as “bursting.” All cream cen- 
ters are liable to dry out or grain. These troubles 
are important, and the making of fine goods is 
dependent upon the candy maker's ability to over- 
come them. But bursting is the major problem. 








Our Service Department has a definite means of 
preventing bursting. Let us tell you how to make 
a smooth fondant—how to secure soft centers which 
will stay soft. Give us a word picture of your 
Cream Department—the kind of beaters, coolers, 
melters and depositors you use. We would also 
like to know the condition of the starch. Wet 
starch hinders the making of good centers. 


The coupon is for your convenience. 


All formulas and information sent without obligation 





M-2 Service Dept. THE NULOMOLINE CO., 109-111 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your formulas for 
(Check those desired) 


Nougat - Cast Creams ‘= Name 
Caramels Hand Rolled Creams C7 Position 
Fudge Hard Candy C] Firm 
Marshmallow Coconut Work C1) Street and No. 

Bon-Bons 0) City and Siate 





























Send for this literature— 
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It gives practical recipes which 
have been tested and proven 
by successful 

confectioners. 


It will help you 
make the best 
candy,— 


| ’ So will 
\ 


) KOKOREKA 


/ For Chocolate 
f Coatings and 
Caramels 


|) PLASTIKO 


For Fillings 


PARASUB 


For Easter and 
Penny Goods 


Our practical demonstrators ‘‘Armitage’’ 
and “‘Hickey”’ are in the field constantly, 
working with the superintendents and 
practical men of the candy factories. This 
is part of our service. Can we be of 
service to you? 


Write for free samples and booklet—‘‘Science in Con- 


9) 


fectionery;” also for our new special literature “‘Uses 
and Abuses of Chocolate Coating,” “How to Salt 
Peanuts” and “Popping Corn with Ko-Nut.” 


INDIA REFINING CO. 


McKeen and Swanson Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


Stocks Carried in All Principal! Cities 








ATLANTIC 


—the super-clarified 


GELATINE 


2% HE superior clarity and purity of 
Atlantic has not been attained 
through chance. Beginning with raw ma- 
terials finer than those ordinarily entering 
into the manufacture of gelatine, we have 
upheld this standard without deviation. 
Yet, realizing that fine raw material alone will not 
insure the finest finished product, we set out, more 
than two years ago, to achieve what is now an ac- 
complished fact —a gelatine so good — so pure — 


so clear—so uniform in quality, that only the word 
“ super-clarified” can properly describe it. 


Pure Food Legislation 
Cannot Stop Atlantic 


The high, uniform quality of Atlantic is to your 
advantage. There is no need to adjust your selec- 
tion and shipment of gelatine, owing to pure food 
legislation. Atlantic passes the pure food require- 
ments of any state in the Union — not even except- 
ing Pennsylvania and North Dakota. 


ATLANTIC GELATINE COMPANY 
Woburn, Mass. 





** Purest and Best— 
It Stands the Test” 


Make Us Prove 
Its Merits 


We Offer a Free Trial 


We know that, grade for grade, 
Atlantic, the super-clarified gela- 
tine, costs less and accomplishes 
more than other makes of gelatine. 
But—if there’s any risk in proving 
this to your own satisfaction, we 
want to assume that risk. 


Send today for a barrel of Atlantic 
Gelatine. Use five, ten, or even 
fifteen pounds. If, after a fair test, 
you decide that Atlantic isn’t all 
we claim, send back the unused 
portion and we’ll pay the freight 
both ways. 


Write Home Office 


or one of the following branches 
if nearer 


Branches 


NEW YORK CITY 
1081 Woolworth Building 


CHICAGO 
Suite 510, 118 North La Salle Street 
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Kandex Headquarters 


New York City, 
February, 1923. 





To Caramel Makers Only: 


Our Chemist said yesterday: “Next month the Caramel maker 
will begin to worry in earnest about his Caramel Problems. Even 
now he may be lying awake nights—haunted by leaky, squatty 
caramels that are as spineless as Burbank’s Cactus. Why not tell 
him now that Kandex will solve his Caramel problems winter 
and summer.” 


So this is the message— 


1. Kandex is a combination of soluble casein (the protein solids 
of cow's milk) and vegetable fat. 


2. Kandex is totally different from any other milk combinations 
ever offered because of its distinctive mechanical properties. 


3. Kandex completely overcomes the stand-up problem— 


Kandex made Caramels stand-up at | 20 Fah. and 90 humidity. 


4. Kandex permits cooking at a lower temperature—requires no 
“change of cook"’ from day to day—only one change for 
winter and one for summer. 


5. Kandex insures soft, chewy stand-up Caramels when the mer- 
cury plays around zero or kicks the top off the thermometer. 


6. Kandex is not a mystery. But works its miracles because of 
its peculiar properties—the result of our method of manu- 
facture. The Casein and fat are made one—our Chemist 
calls it homogeneous—but he’s a high-brow. In every day 
caramel talk it means that when Kandex is put into the batch 
the particles come right together—this gives wonderful body 
and positive Stand-up regardless of weather. 


Yours for Perfect Caramels, 
THE NUCOA BUTTER COMPANY 


P. S. Remember the Ides of March—ward off Caramel Troubles. Send for Kandex Booklet 
and a Sample of Kandex—Today. 


The Nucoa Butter Co., 297 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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| Flavor Value 


| Value is not composed of a single element; mathematically 
i speaking, it is a function of both price and quality; it can only be 
a computed on the basis of price paid and quality received. 


| The wise buyer of flavoring ingredients confines his purchases 
rigidly to sources of supply which guarantee him the maximum return 
in value, the most economical co-ordination of price and quality. 


Flavoring materials recommended by the House of Ungerer 
meet this requirement to the complete satisfaction of the most exact- 
ing purchaser. 


il We urge exhaustive test of our 


OZONE-VANILLIN 

OIL PEPPERMINT 

i OIL WINTERGREEN 

i OIL ORANGE ITALIAN 

{ OIL ORANGE WEST INDIAN 

iI OIL LEMON SUPERFINE 

SIMILE FRUIT ESSENCES 

i NATURAL FRUIT FLAVORS 
CONFECTIONERS’ FLORAL FLAVORS 


sn 
“Our Quality Is Always Higher Than Our Price’’ 


UNGERER & CO., New York 


i 124 West Nineteenth Street 


CHICAGO PARIS, FRANCE 
i 189 No. Clark Street 11 Rue Vezelay 
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Chocolates are 
only as good as 
their Coatings 











It's the coating that counts in candy- 
making. 


The coating is the first thing the candy 
lover sees and tastes of your chocolates. 


The COATING makes or breaks you 
with your public. 


Runkels are making the coatings for 
leading quality brands. Runkels are 
ready to submit samples and prices 
without obligating you to buy. 





Write 


Runkel Brothers, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
“The Cocoa with that Chocolaty Taste” 
451 West 30th Street 


| NEW YORK 
CHICAGO PHILADEPHIA 
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Essential Oils, Fruit Flavor Bases, 
Cumarin and Vanillin 





Seasonable Offerings: 


Oil Peppermint, Guaranteed Absolutely Pure and of Finest Flavor 
Oil Lemon and Sweet Orange, F. B., Handpressed 


of Unexcelled Quality 


Hard Candy Flavors 


APPLE CURRANT, Red PINEAPPLE 

BANANA GOOSEBERRY RASPBERRY 
BLACKBERRY GRAPE ROSE 

CHERRY (with Pit Flavor) HONEY STRAWBERRY 

CHERRY (without Pit Flavor) LOGANBERRY STRAWBERRY, Preserved 
CHERRY, Wild PEACH VIOLET 

CURRANT, Black PEAR 


amount of natural extractive matter from the fruits 











HE reception accorded to this new group, 
which we placed on the market only a short 

time ago, has been gratifying and supports all we 
claim for them. These flavors are of the highest 
concentration, have the delicious aroma of the fruit 
itself and have been manufactured with a special 
view to permanence and TO WITHSTAND CON- 
SIDERABLE HEAT. In addition to the large 


present, the Flavors contain sufficient Ethers, Esters, 
Vegetable Tinctures, etc., to provide the necessary 
strength and impart the special characteristics neces- 
sary and claimed for this group. 


For all other kinds of confectionery, particularly 
cream work, the following groups have been suc- 
cessfully employed: 


TRUE FRUIT AROMA ESSENCES 
Extra Concentrated 
which represent nothing but the extractive matter of SOUND, RIPE FRUIT; and our 


FRITZBRO-AROMES 


which are the IDEAL FLAVORS OF HIGHEST CONCENTRATION, based on Fruit Extractions and 
fortified with other harmless ingredients to accentuate the SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS of the respective 


fruit. 


With these lines, you can solve ANY PROBLEM of flavoring candies, of whatever kind they may be. 
Samples and further details will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 





Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York 


Chicago Branch: 33-35 West Kinzie Street 
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 SENNEFF-HERR Candy Maker's Specialties are of “Sterling” Quality , 


May we send you our tested formulas for 


EASTER EGG CENTERS 





with full directions in detail for handling 
the material P 


Sennefi-Herr Specialties take the guess out 
Of candy making. Let us at least submit 
a suggestion on the production and han- 
dling of your cream work and let us help 
you solve your manufacturing problems. 


To Candy Superintendents: —Senneff’s Big Three Candy 
Maker’s Specialties are the foundation of the success of many well-known 
candy lines which are popular repeaters with jobbing and retail trade. 


Senneff-Herr Products have given some of the foremost wholesale manu- 
facturing confectioners a new conception of how to improve the eating and 
keeping qualities of their candies. At least be open to conviction and give 
Senneff’s Big Three a fair trial. 


Senneff-Herr’s 


Big Three: 


Egg O Creme 


A soft, snowy white, velvety, starch cast 
center cream, that ripens readily and holds 
moisture indefnitely. 


X-L Cream Caramel Paste 


Contains a large percentage of real, pure, 
sweet, rich cream, giving it a wonderful 
creamy flavor. 














SENNEFF-HERR COMPANY, Sterling, Ill. 





Nougat Whip 
The product that is unequaled in making 





You may send a copy of your Candy Maker’s Guide— light, fluffy, Hand Roll Centers, Nougat 
without obligation. Bers, otc. 
Prices on complete line of 
Eee TT TS FET RVERE Sale Wee) See Sterling Products on req 


Just pin this Coupon to 
your letterhead. 
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Something Better in Colors and Flavors 





“Atlas Brand’ Colors and Flavors offer to the Confectioner 
the strongest and most brilliant colors and the most delicate 
and delightful flavors. In fact their unusually high quality 
has made them the standard for many of the country’s 
leading candy manufacturers. 





“Atlas Brand” Colors (all shades) © “‘Atlas Brand” Flavors and Extracts 


Certified Combination Colors Genuine True Fruit Flavors 
Certified Primary Colors Imitation Fruit Flavors 
Certified Paste Colors Conc. Imitation Fruit Flavors 
Vegetable Dry Colors Pure Vanilla Extracts 
Vegetable Paste Colors Imitation Vanilla Flavors 
Atlas Carmine No. 40 Maple Flavors 





“First producers of Certified Colors” 





H. KOHNSTAMM & CO,, Inc. 


Established 1851 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
83-93 Park Place 11-13 E. Illinois Street 





A trial quantity of ‘‘Atlas Brand’’ Colors or Flavors will be gladly sent on 
request with the understanding they must satisfy you, otherwise 
they may be returned at our expense. 
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Have You Found the Romance in 


Your Job? 


here is romance in every job if we will 
look for it,’? says W. Russell Green of The 
Hires Root Beer Company in his illustrated 
lecture on ‘‘The Romance of Advertising and 
Business,’’ in which he shows motion pictures 
of the cultivation and harvesting of the various 
raw products entering into the manufacture of 
Hires Root Beer. 

The growth and handling of vanilla beans in 
their native haunts was one of the interesting 
chapters in the story. A typical Mexican fam- 
ily was shown gathering the pods, curing them 
in the sun, then casing them for shipment to 
America. The growth, harvesting and manu- 
facture of sugar was shown in the same cor- 
responding way. Likewise, sarsaparilla root, 
yerba mate and other ingredients. Then came 
the pictures of the factory at Philadelphia, 
showing materials from the tropics being 
worked up into the finished product. All this 
to prove that Hires Root Beer was actually 
made from pure, genuine raw materials which 
are well known to the general public and not 
from synthetic compounds or substitutes. 

If such an interesting and romantic and con- 
vincing sales-story could be found in a produet 
such as root beer, certainly our industry has a 
wonderful opportunity to present the story of 
its product, confectionery, in a way that would 
be fascinatingly interesting and at the same 
time vitally constructive. 

It is a question whether any manufactured 
product draws its basic materials from such a 
wide area; every corner of the world con- 
tributes some ingredients entering into the 
manufacture of good candy. Just visualize the 
possibilities in the presentation in motion pic- 
ture form of the story of the basic confection- 
ers’ raw materials. Sugar from Cuba and 
Hawaii, cocoa beans from South Africa and 
Vanilla beans from Mexico. Fruits from the 
tropics, walnuts from France and Spain. Es- 
sential oils and cherries from Italy, figs and 
dates from Greece and Turkey (at this writing 
we are not sure which is which), gums from 
Persia, cocoanut from India, peanuts and albu- 
men from China, silks for box ribbons from 
Japan. 

Then take the products within the borders of 
our own resourceful country. Fruits from the 
Golden West, maple syrup from Vermont and 
molasses from Louisiana, essential oils from 
Michigan and pecans from Texas, peanuts from 
Virginia and almonds from the Yosemite Val- 
ley, honey from the apple blossoms of New 
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York State and from the orange blossoms of 
California. And last but not least, corn syrup, 
which might be called our national sweet. 

Now if our audience will kindly remain seated 
while we change reels we might proceed with a 
series of pictures showing how these raw 
products, all pure, wholesome foods, are 
worked up into candies in clean, modern fac- 
tories, with modern machinery. Let’s show 
that candy can be made and packed without 
hardly being touched with human hands—an 
ideal in production well worth working toward. 
Let’s show how quality candies can be made 
in volume production and create a prejudicial 
preference for confectionery made in a com- 
mercial way—factory-made candies versus the 
so-called homemades from the Olympia and 
Minerva Candy Kitchens (in all respect and 
exception to the minority who are making 
candy under proper sanitary conditions). 

There is romance in every angle of the candy 
business. One does not have to look for it or 
dig for it; it is on the surface and fairly radi- 
ates from the purchasing, production and sell- 
ing of candy if one is responsive to it. 

A. R. Scheble of Hutchinson, Kansas, at the 
Midland Club meeting last month, expressed 
it this way: ‘*When there is nothing else to 
be gained from the candy business other than 
the dollars, then I want to quit.’’ Then he 
quoted the following statement, which should 
inspire a broader viewpoint for all of us: 
‘*‘Throughout all history no movement of any 
great magnitude with materialism as the one 
objective, unaccompanied by some popular 
idealism as the moving spirit behind it, has 
ever attained more than fleeting success.’ 


The Science of Management 


There are unquestionably two distinct phases to the 
problem of manufacturing candy at a profit. The first 
is the science of candy making proper—the formulas, 
knowledge of raw materials, their physical properties 
and how to handle them, the equipment and factory con- 
ditions necessary to produce the goods, etc. The second 
is the science of management which is just as much a 
definite science as the making of the candy itself and 
all the technical problems that go with it. 

Modern factory management is nothing more or less 
than the tying together and co-ordinating of scientific 
processes with scientific methods of controlling the pro- 
duction of the product and the accomplishment of the 
desired results. 

Manufacturing standards and control, organization 
and labor planning, material handling and purchasing 
and all phases of factory management have been reduced 
to a science through years of exhaustive study and re- 
search work on Industrial Relations. 

THE CANDY MANUFACTURER is very fortunate in 
being in a position to present to its readers a compre- 
hensive series of articles on management methods, manu- 
facturing control, etc., by a man who has been grounded 
in practical manufacturing experience and actively asso- 
ciated with some of the foremost industrial leaders in 
America, Mr. Ralph G. Wells of Boston. 
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by Frederic W. Murphy 


Dr. Murphy is one of the foremost Sugar Chemists in America. 
lor fourteen years he was with the American Sugar Refining Company 
as Chief Chemist and assistant to the Chief Refiner in Boston. 


Dr. Murphy is well known by our readers through his series of 
twelve articles, which started with our issue of June, 1921, on ‘‘ The 
Physical Properties of Sugar—How to Handle Them to Get the De- 
sired Results in Confectionery.’’—Enprror. 





KARS ago vellow journals delighted 
in announcing to the public that 
manufacturers and large financial 
interests had as their pet expression 
‘*the public be-damned.’’ The public so-called 
are our customers, but ‘‘Even as you and 1”’ 
are temperamental. 

John Jones produces a piece called ‘Jack 
Spratt’’ and though it is nothing more than 
sugar, oatmeal and salt, somehow we all like 
it and Jones & Co. Corp, can show a good state- 
ment to Dun and Bradstreet. You and I may 
say internally that it is a poor piece, but Jones 
& Co. pay dividends and show a good bank bal- 
ance. But! Suddenly Jones & Co. find their 
sales of ‘*Jack Spratt’’ falling off and they 
have nothing but ‘‘Jack Spratt’’ to offer the 
public. The banks are getting suspicious and 
Jones & Co. are worried and with good reason. 
The public are now buying other new pieces, 
‘*Carrissia’’ or ‘‘Pridencia’’ or some such 
fanciful name. 














There are standard pieces which have been 
produced for many years and most confection- 
ers follow the general trend. This is natural: 
in our daily business and domestic life we all 
are prone to follow the line of least resistance. 
We order our superintendent to make so many 
hundred or thousand pounds of cream centers, 
lemon, orange, cherry, maple, vanilla, grape, 
ete. Our competitor does, so we also do. 

Our salesman says we must and so we do, 
and our salesman would have us make 999 dif- 
ferent pieces, but we try not to because we are 
good business men and the cost of production 
goes up, so we try to keep to the old line. And 
we are right to a certain degree, but we have no 
originality and in our hearts we chafe at our 
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incompetency. We are continually trying to 
guess what our nearest competitor is going to 
put out next. Is he going to put Sauerkraut 
coated with milk chocolate on the market or is 
he going to coat ‘*Bees’ Knees’’ with cocoa 
butter colored with rose pink and flavored with 
Mary Pickford’s favorite perfume, ‘*Jasse- 
mine.”’ 

The public wants variety and we all know 
that. Anything startling is a nine days’ won- 
der, and we also know that, and so we strive to 
hit the happy medium of conservatism, orig- 
inality which will give us commercial success. 
What is the happy medium? It is as we all 
know, not a question of flavor, but the shape 
of the confection, color, brittleness, fluidity, 
packing and merchandising all enter into the 
question. 

Psychology enters into the problem as much 
as the texture and all the points enumerated 
above. Some confectioners run almost ex- 
clusively on nut and fruit centers. The public 
always expects that when they buy certain 
brands that the whole box will contain the 
usual run of such. They may suddenly find 
an olive coated with chocolate and are sur- 
prised, pleased—for the time being—but they 
soon tire of such a startling change. 

The balance of sugar, salt and flavor of the 
pickled olive is not right. Yet the idea for the 
time being serves its purpose. There should 
always be the proper balance of the true tastes 
of which there are only four: acid, salt, bitter 
and sweet. If we over-estimate any one of the 
true tastes, the result shows on the balance 
sheet. 

Flavor is in reality only a perfume and to 
over-flavor to the point where one actually 
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tastes the flavor itself to a degree where the 
perfume is secondary is likewise a commercial 
error. Place a drop of lemon oil on your 
tongue and you will not enjoy the perfume of 
the true lemon, but will experience the dis- 
agreeable bitterness, a true taste, of the oil 
itself. 

So in building a new type of confection one 
must always keep in mind that there are many 
variables which enter into the problem. I know 
of one large confectioner in New York City, or 
rather manager, who will bring out a new piece 
which | believe will be a big seller and immedi- 
ately will be copied by all the large confec- 
tioners. In shape it will probably be the usual 
chocolate coated piece, but the center will be a 
surprise. It really will not be what the public 
thinks it is, but from the flavor they will im- 
mediately decide that it is what it is not. 

It will not be sensational, but it will have an 
apparently true flavor and will carry convine- 
ing proof in the center that it is what the pub- 
lic decides it is. This confectioner, or rather 
manager, not alone has considered the true 
taste problem, but the psychological effect on 
the purchaser. But one cannot stop with one 
success. The public, though they will tell their 
friends about any one special piece that is very 
good, their friends will also tell them of a com- 
petitor’s unique product. 


Orange Oil, for Instance 


Orange oil is orange oil, so the average pur- 
chaser believes. The public knows orange oil, 
but many manufacturers do not know of the 
wonderful varieties of orange oil that have a 
note in them which does not detract from the 
orange perfume, but vet gives the oil an addi- 
tional perfume. 

In the south of France are grown some 
oranges which commercially are non-saleable, 
but possess in the pores of the outer skin a 
wonderful oil. They are exotic and are crosses 
| believe between orange and manderine. Con- 
fections flavored with this oil, which is a dark 
red shade, possess a flavor ‘‘more orange than 
the orange itself.’’ This is because the oil is 
not as subject to chemical change under the 
action of high heat as ordinary orange oil. The 
oil from exotic growths of citrus fruit are far 
more staple for candy production than the or- 
dinary oils from the fine fruits. The securing 
of such oils is very difficult and most brokers 
of such sophisticate them with an addition of 
cheap oil. 

| know of one very large producer of orange 








tablets who buys from one broker all that he 
imports and their commercial success I am 
positive is due to the wonderful flavor of that 
particular oil. If three large concerns should 
approach this same broker with offers for this 
oil he could not possibly supply them because 
the prodrftion is so limited. 

Usually perfumes in candies are confined to 
cordial types, yet they are absolutely applicable 
to cream centers. They do not, however, lend 
themselves to the flavoring of hard candy on 
account of the high cook. There are perfumes 
which are well known and would be recognized 
by the feminine world as quickly as any ordi- 
nary flavor, such as orange, lemon, ete. 

If Jean LeFevre produces a perfume which 
‘*My Lady America”’ is mad about, after it has 
been on the market three months it is not neces- 
sary to pay the high price that Jean LeFevre 
charges for his perfume’s popularity because 
there are many concerns in Paris who immedi- 
ately copy it and sell the identical product at 
a price which enables the confectioner to use it 
in his products. 

The natural fruits, pineapple cubes, rasp- 
berry, citron, ete., can be colored to resemble 
other fruits which the confectioner has not used 
and if flavored with the true or exact duplicate 
flavor of the fruit imitated would have a 
psychologic effect on the purchaser, the same 
as the true fruit would have. There must, 
however, always be a proper balance of salt 
and there should always be some salt in every 
piece, and there should also be, as stated above, 
a balance of sugar and acid. 

In hard candies there has been a more or less 
set rule as to flavor, shape, ete. Christmas 
types must always follow the usual conven- 
tional forms and flavor. The public expects 
the same type year in and year out and without 
the customary Christmas candy it would be 
only a semi-Christmas. But outside of that 
season there is opportunity for individuality 
and improvement. 

Selection of flavor is of great importance and 
of more importance than the average manu- 
facturer appreciates. Citrus oils in particular, 
if they are sophisticated, and a large proportion 
of them are, will develop a rank turpentine 
taste. The answer? Not chemical analysis, 
but selection of a conscientious broker or im- 
porter. It is perfectly true that even a reli- 
able broker will sometimes be cheated and the 
manufacturer must be charitable, if 99 per cent 
of his purchases are above board. 


(To be Continued) 
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Submit your problem or desire regarding the 
production of some new kind of confection. 
What angle of this subject would you like to 
have Dr. Murphy discuss in his neat article. — 
E.prror. 
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The second article of an extensive series on 


Candy Factory Management Methods, Including Foremanship, 
Material Handling, Labor Management, Ete. 


Based on a special investigation of manufacturing problems in the candy industry. 


by Ralph G. Wells 


Member Committee on Industrial and Commercial Planning, Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
Member of Faculty, Boston University—College of Business Administration. 
Formerly President National Association of Employment Managers. 


Exclusively for The Candy Manufacturer 





The New Era in Factory Management 


ANDY manufacturers are fast de- 
veloping a technique of management 
that is placing the industry in the 
front ranks of American enterprise. 
Certain firms are forging ahead, not because of 
larger financial resources or greater technical 
skill, but because of superior management and 
control methods. Their success is not due to 
any single factor, but rather to an ability to 
manage and handle effectively each detail of the 
confectionery business. Like the successful 
military general, they out-maneuver their com- 
petitors at many points. The attitude of mind 
with which they approach their problems is an 
important factor in their success. Never con- 
tent to rest on past laurels, they are ever seek- 
ing improvements and new methods of saving 
time, reducing their cost, and improving qual- 
ity. They know that the greatest permanent ad- 
vances more frequently result from small im- 
provements in detailed methods than in any 
radical change. 

They are able to make better confections be- 
cause they appreciate the importance of accu- 
rate manufacturing standards, and know that it 
pays to spend time and money in developing 
and maintaining these standards. Some secure 
a larger output per unit of capacity through 
well-balanced production schedules, carried 
through by effective production control meth- 
ods. Causes of production delays have been 
determined and eliminated. Costs have been 
analyzed and_ standardized. Comparative 
records are kept as a basis for further improve- 
ments. Through constant attention to detail, 
waste is being eliminated, time saved in han- 

















dling processes, and every dollar expended on 
material and labor made to bring its fullest re- 
turn. Their financial resources are sufficient 
because expenditures, purchases, inventories, 
production, sales, and credits are harmonized 
and carefully planned in advance, and through 
budgetary control are kept within the limits of 
working capital and banking accommodations. 
Sales quotas are established which will insure 
properly balaneed production schedules, and 
the sales department is held up to a perform- 
ance standard as strictly as is the factory. An 
effective working force is built up and main- 
tained through a _ constructive labor pro- 
gramme, which secures the loyalty and the mor- 
ale that is essential to larger output and uni- 
form quality. A recent study of several lead- 
ing plants has shown that these are some of 
the reasons for their suecess. Such methods are 
proving their effectiveness in actual practice. 

There are always individuals who question 
the effectiveness of new methods. Such men 
cling steadfastly to traditions and resent inno- 
vation. Fortunately, the vigor and progres- 
siveness of the candy industry is such that it is 
throwing off the hampering influence of this 
type of mind. Those who lack the vision to fol- 
low in the path of progress blazed by more 
courageous and foresighted leaders are being 
relegated to the smaller and somewhat back- 
ward establishments. 


One significant fact gleaned from this study 
is that suecess in the candy business does not 
depend on any one factor. So many vital prob- 
lems confront the manufacturer that it is im- 
possible to pick out any one as the most im- 
portant. All are so closely interwoven that, 
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Mr. Wells’ series will include the following subjects: 


Management Problems and Control Methods in 
the Candy Industry. 

Manufacturing Standards, Production Programs, 
Co-ordinating Sales and Production. 

Production Control, Schedules, Routing, Des- 
patching. 

Material Control, Purchasing, Stores Keeping, 
Care and Handling. 

Plant Location, Layout, Arrangement, Ma- 
chinery and Equipment, Power Problems. 
Selecting the Best Methods, Job, Time and 

Motion Study. 


Pa aewn - 


7. Financial Problems, Budgets, Cost Control. 
8. Waste Elimination, Maintaining Production 
Standards, Quality, Time and Cost. 

9. The Management Organization, Departmental 

Functions, Co-operation and Co-ordination. 
10. Labor Planning, Policies and Practices. 
11. Labor Management, Relations with Employees, 
Maintaining an Effective Working Force. 
12. Looking Ahead, Sales and Business Forecasts, 
Experimental and Research Work, The An- 
nual Overhauling. 
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while each may be studied individually, it is 
necessary for the executives to keep them all 
constantly in mind. For this reason the open- 
ing article of this series must present a fairly 
comprehensive picture of the major questions 
which confront the candy executive today, be- 
fore discussing in detail those problems that 
are essential to the most successful administra- 
tion and management of his own particular 
business. 


Beware of Too Many Varieties 


A BASIC problem for the manufacturer is the 

extent and variety of lines to be made. He 
must study his market closely to determine 
what kinds and grades he must make in order 
to keep his sales up to a volume that will give 
the factory as uniform a production schedule 
as the seasonal nature of the candy business 
will permit. He must determine whether it is 
better to manufacture one kind exclusively, or 
whether conditions demand that he manufac- 
ture chocolates, hard candies, gums, pan work, 
and various specialties. It is a common error 
of many manufacturers to make too wide a 
variety. Many apparently have no well-recog- 
nized policy as to the lines within which they 
will confine their efforts—jumping from one 
product to another, and losing more in the cost 
of continual changes than is gained by the ad- 
ditional volume of sales. 

Fortunately, there is a marked trend in the 
industry toward simplification of lines. The 
ultimate goal of the manufacturer should be to 
secure as large a volume of business on stand- 
ardized and staple lines as he can, but always 
to provide enough new varieties and styles to 
hold the business of his customers, and to show 
the trade that he can be depended on to provide 
a maximum number of good sellers. 

The problem of sales and the fluctuating de- 
mands of the trade must constantly be taken 
into consideration in the establishment of 
manufacturing standards and the development 
of new varieties. At the same time the sales 
department must sell what the factory can make 
at a profit, and what will assure the fullest 
utilization of the manufacturing facilities, 
rather than-to follow the lines of least resist- 
ance and take orders for whatever the dealers’ 
faney leads them to buy. Service must be ren- 
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dered to customers and their desires respected, 
but it is fatal to allow them to dictate the manu- 
facturing policy. 

One of the biggest problems in the industry 
is the proper co-ordination of sales and pro- 
duction. In the next article this problem of 
co-ordination will be discussed in detail, 
together with the need for far-sighted merchan- 
dise planning, both in the manufacturing and 
sale of confectionery products. 

Financial Policy 

NOTHER all-impertant factor, interwoven 

in the very fabric of success, is the general 
financial policy. Without adequate finances 
the manufacturer is necessarily handicapped. 
Yet it should be remembered that large finan- 
cial resources will not in themselves give suc- 
cess. There are many instances where firms 
with smaller capital have made greater suc- 
cess than those who were supplied with ample 
funds. The ability to plan and to manage the 
financial requirements of a firm, and to keep 
down expenditures and costs within the re- 
quired limits, is more important than capital 
alone. <A well-planned financial programme, 
backed up by adequate budgetary control, in- 
creases the flexibility and elasticity of a firm’s 
resources. 

More attention should be paid to methods of 
keeping the company’s funds fluid instead of 
tied up in either permanent investments or 
large slow-moving inventories. A frequent mis- 
take is that of carrying too large an inventory. 
Inventories should be carefully regulated on 
the basis of the actual amount needed to carry 
through the production programme. One way 
to keep down inventories is to determine ex- 
actly the most economical quantity of each com- 
modity to be purchased at a time. Unless de- 
liveries are irregular or sources of supply at 
great distance, it is often cheaper to arrange 
regular shipments in such quantities as will 
secure a reasonably low price, rather than to 
tie up the large amount of money needed for 
greater quantities and the additional expense 
of storage. 

Much money can be tied up in work in pro- 
cess and in finished goods which are not ready 
for shipment. Every firm should maintain a 
constant inventory of the work in process, and 
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keep the stock down to well-established limits. 
Frequently there is a lack of funds because too 
much money has been tied up either in material 
or stock in process. 


Cost Finding and Control 


O consideration of the problems confronting 
the confectionery manufacturer would be 
complete without a discussion of costs and cost 
control. Every member of the organization 
should be trained to think in terms of costs and 
to realize the necessity of eliminating waste, 
avoiding unnecessary labor, and securing the 
most frequent capital turnover that is possible. 
A prominent confectioner recently. said that 
many candy manufacturers do not appreciate 
the importance of cost control, and that there is 
too great a tendency on the part of certain 
manufacturers to try to meet price competition. 
If a competitor is cutting prices, the best an- 
swer is to let him have all the low-price busi- 
ness he can possibly get. Nothing is more ef- 
fective than to allow a competitor to fill up his 
plant with low-price orders to such an extent 
that he cannot take care of the better class of 
trade. 

Every plant should make a careful study of 
material needed, the amount of labor required, 
machine costs, and an accurate method of dis- 
tributing overhead, together with a definite con- 
trol system which will keep a constant check on 
factors entering into cost, and to provide a 
means for correcting these items. It is only by 
careful study of these factors that it is possible 
to reduce manufacturing costs to a point where 
competition can be met at a profit. The man 
who has this control on an accurate basis knows 
just how much he can afford to sell certain 
grades of goods for, and when the market drops 
below a point where any class is yielding profit, 
he puts his principal sales efforts into those 
lines that will yield an adequate return. 


The Right Building and Location 

O much has been said and written regarding 

the importance of selecting the right build- 
ing and loeation that it is hard to understand 
why some manufacturers do not see that many 
of their difficulties arise from the fact that they 
persist in doing business in an antiquated build- 
ing, inconveniently located, where it would be 
financial suicide to tie their money up in mak- 
ing needed improvements and enlargements. 
Quantity production, in sufficient volumes to 
vield a continuous profit, cannot be secured in 
a poorly arranged and inadequately equipped 
factory. 

It is fatal to assume that candy can be made 
anywhere in almost any type of building. It is 
significant that the more suecessful concerns 
have well-arranged plants which have been 
built and laid around the candy business, in- 
stead of trying to fit the business into some par- 
ticular building or location. One of the most 
successful candy superintendents attributes his 
suecess to the attention given to the layout of 
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the plant, arrangement of the machinery, and 
installation of labor-saving equipment in han- 
dling material. 


Manufacturing Standards 

OMETHING more than practical knowledge 

of candy-making and actual experience is 
necessary to the successful manufacturing of 
confectionery. Knowledge and experience are 
essential, but they are of little value unless the 
executive knows how to translate them into 
terms of definite operations, standardized so 
that they may be performed successfully over 
and over again by employees without constant 
supervision and at a cost low enough to yield 
a profit at current market prices. To do this 
it is essential that processes and operations be 
so standardized as to give uniform results both 
in quality and cost, and that such control meth- 
ods be developed as will insure the accurate per- 
formance of these operations. 

Manufacturing standards are the essence of 
successful candymaking. This means the fer- 
reting out and establishing of definite stand- 
ards covering every phase of the process, if 
‘andies of the uniform quality are to be pro- 
duced in large quantities at a uniform cost. 
Technical processes must be studied and _ per- 
fected; the best method of accomplishing de- 
sired results selected. There must also be 
standard of material and ingredients, a stand- 
ard method for making each batch, including 
temperatures, the order of mixing, the equip- 
ment used, time required, and other details. 
Nothing should be left to guesswork, if guess- 
work results are to be avoided. Working con- 
ditions, sequence of operation, the way in which 
material is to be handled both before and after 
the process, must be among the items standard- 
ized. 

Standards, like good intentions, are of little 
value unless they are carried out effectively. So 
that suecess in manufacturing calls for the in- 
stallation of such methods of supervision and 
control as are required to maintain these stand- 
ards of performance. It will be found that 
much of the waste and spoilage in the average 
‘andy plant is due more to lack of proper eon- 
trol, supervision, and inspection, than to lack 
of knowledge of how to make good candy. 

With one or two exceptions, the candy indus- 
try has not seemed to realize the advantages of 
planning and production control. Other in- 
dustries have made greater use of these meth- 
ods and have found that the planning, routing 
and scheduling of work has greatly increased 
output, lowered costs, reduced production de- 
lays, and shortened the time required for turn- 
ing out goods. Through production control 
plant facilities are utilized to their maximum 
capacity, and the amount of work turned out 
by each employee is greatly increased. Where 
production control has been used in the candy 
industry, the results have shown its unques- 
tioned value. 

It will pay candy manufacturers to study 
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planning methods in other industries having 
similar problems, and to develop definite meth- 
ods of planning, routing, and scheduling the 
work in their plants. To this end it is neces- 
sary to build up definite production pro- 
grammes, based on careful sales estimates, as 
suggested in the accompanying outline. From 
this ‘‘master plan’’ definite production sched- 
ules for each day and week are worked out. 
Each variety of product is manufactured in as 
large quantities as business will permit, and 
short runs are avoided by grouping orders for 
the same kinds of goods. 

With such production schedules it is possible 
for each department to know just what is ex- 
pected of it and to lay out its work in the most 
orderly manner. With well-balanced schedules, 
congestion is avoided and all departments kept 
supplied with work in proper proportion. Tf 
the schedule is well planned so as to provide 
the necessary quantities of various kinds of 
goods at regular intervals, much confusion is 
avoided, and the necessity of rush orders re- 
duced to a minimum. 

The net result of adequate planning and pro- 
duction control is a better-balanced and more 
uniform production schedule with less waste; 
less confusion, less friction, and better work of 
a more uniform quality, at lower cost. To 
those who are familiar with the benefits result- 
ing from planning and production control it is 
diffienlt to understand why other manufacturers 
will continue to put up with the expensive and 
wasteful methods of getting work out under 
any less progressive system. 

There are many other important problems 
which should be referred to, but these must be 


left to subsequent papers. Even those which 
have been mentioned cannot be treated fully, 
as there is space only for discussion of one or 
two illustrative points under each problem. 
The purpose of this introduction is to indicate 
the scope and character of future articles, and 
to furnish a starting point for more detailed 
discussion of the various management problems 
of the candy manufacturer. 

While the studies upon which these articles 
are based have not been completed, enough pro- 
gress has been made to indicate that manage- 
ment ability and control methods, more than 
any other factors, influence the success of the 
average candy manufacturer. It is evident that 
in any business where there are so many diffi- 
cult problems, complicated by the exacting na- 
ture of the trade and the consuming public, as 
well as by seasonal fluctuation, the firm which 
is to place its business on a firm and lasting 
foundation must build up an adequate method 
of controlling each phase of its business, and 
these various management methods must be 
co-ordinated and correlated. This will secure 
that harmony and unity of effort which is so 
essential to the continued progress and steady 
development of any large business. If all of 
the problems of the candy manufacturer could 
he visualized, the need of comprehensive man- 
agement and supervisory methods of control 
would be so plainly seen as to admit of no doubt. 

As an illustration of many of the more im- 
portant management problems for which defi- 
nite control methods must be provided, there is 
submitted below a classified list of suggestions 
coneerning some of the things which should be 
accomplished by some form of control. 


Classified List of Management Problems 


ERE are some of the things your control 
method should enable you to do. Deter- 
mine general policies and see that they are thor- 
oughly understood and carried out by execu- 
tives and employees affected. 
Co-ordinate Sales and Production 

Develop general production and sales pro- 
gramme, based on past sales and production 
record, forecasted on business conditions and 
probable trade demand, and adjusted to utilize 
productive capacity of plant facilities and to 
give evenly balanced out put, with sufficient mar- 
gin for increases during peak periods. 

Translate this programme into definite 
weekly or monthly production schedules of 
goods which must be made by factory and sales 
quotas, which sales department must live up to. 
Provide means of adjusting these schedules at 
frequent intervals to conform to trade fluctua- 
tion and actual orders. 

Keep in touch with changes in consumers’ 
demand, and bring out new designs and vari- 
eties which will capture new trade and hold the 
interest of old customers. 
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Find out which of your products are not 

profitable and can be eliminated. 
Install Budgetary Control 

Make out budget of estimated expenditures, 
based on general production and sales pro- 
gramme, subdivided to show by weeks or 
months— 

(a) Amount of each kind of material to be 
purchased and delivered to production 
department. 

(b) Amount of payroll in-each factory sales 
and office department. 

(c) Amount of fixed and miscellaneous exr- 
pense in each department. 

(d) Amount of estimated income from all 
sources for each period, balanced 
against total expenditures for that pe- 
riod, thus indicating amount and 
length of banking accommodation re- 
quired. 

Exercise control to see that budget allow- 
ances are not exceeded, and that sufficient funds 
are on hand to meet obligations and take ad- 
vantage of discounts. 

Keep all inventories down to budget allow- 
ance. 
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Management, Organization and Working Force 


Build up, train, supervise, and maintain an 
adequate, effective, and harmonious manage- 
ment and supervisory organization and work- 
ing force, properly co-ordinated and in mental 
step with the company’s policies and pro 
gramme, 

Determine and define clearly the duties and 
responsibilities of each member of the organ- 
ization, 

Supervise and control activities of organ- 
ication to insure that each person does his work 
fully, properly, and in accordance with instruc- 
tions and company policies. 


Manufacturing Standards 


Determine best manufacturing standards 
through experimentation, research, laboratory, 
analysis, time and motion study of each opera 
tion, 

Select and establish with adequate imspec- 
tion and control system, to insure their main 
tenance, the following standard: 

1. Place where work should be done. 

2, Equipment needed, 

3. Speed, feed, and adjustment of machines. 

4. Materials to be used. 

5. Labor require. 

6. Exact method of performance, including 
sequence of operation, or order of mix- 
ing, temperatures, 

7. Time required, including allowances. 

8. Waste allowance and method of reducing. 

9. Quality to be attained. 

10. Supervision and inspection necessary. 

11. Working conditions, such as light, tem- 
perature, moisture, ventilation, cleanli- 
ness, etc. 

12. Costs expressed in units of material; time 
and labor. 


Production Control 


Control production to insure constant and 
uninterrupted progress of work through the 
plant, avoid delays, increase volume of output, 
and delivery of finished goods to packing and 
shipping room im accordance with schedules. 
This requires definite methods to— 

(a) Establish production schedule, based on 
general production programme, ad- 
justed to accord with customers orders 
and expressed in terms of actual goods 
to be produced by each department in a 
given period, 

(b) Determine order of procedence of work 
to be done. 

(c) Route work orders through plant from de- 
partment to department, or from oper- 
ation to operation. 

(d) Lay out time schedules when work is to 
be started and finished in each depart- 
ment, 

(e) Issue work orders and dispatch work in 
accordance with schedules. 

(f) Have right quantity and quality of ma- 
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terial delivered on time as called for by 
work, 

(q) See that all machines, kettles, containers, 
and other equipment is in working order 
and ready for work to beqin on time. 

(h) See that an adequate number of employees 
of right kind are on hand to do the work. 

(i) See that work in process is moved from 
operation to operation, from depart- 
ment to department, on time. 

(j) Provide necessary supervision and im- 
spection to make sure that work is done 
in accordance with instructions and on 
schedule. 

(k) Provide means of handling emergencies, 
such as breakdown of machines, spoil- 
age of batch, and the necessity of giving 
precedence to rush orders. 

(1) Control cost factor of process and see 
that cost standards as to amount of ma- 
terial, labor, or time are not exceeded. 

(m) Keep such records of performance as are 
needed for proper control, cost finding, 
and as a record upon which to improve 
standards. 

Install, as an aid to the effective carrying out 
of production programme, the following forms 
of control: 

Material Control 

Establish definite purchasing specifications 
for material, covering kinds, grades, quality, 
and condition, 

Inspect material received, to insure that each 
lot delivered is up to specifications. 

Determine best quantity to buy, maximum 
amounts to be carried on hand, and ‘‘order 
point,’ to insure having necessary quantities 
on hand. (Quantity required each period 
should be determined from production pro- 
gramme.) 

Provide adequate storage facilities and ma- 
terial handling equipment. 

Maintain stores control and balance of ma- 
terial system, to insure constant check on quan- 
tity on hand and available. 

Issue and deliver material to departments 
as called for by production schedule. 

Machine and Equipment Control 

Expedite flow of product and avoid unneces- 
sary handling confusion, and delays by proper 
arrangement and layout of machines and equip- 
ment. 

Install conveying systems wherever feas- 
ible. 

Provide systematic inspection and overhaul- 
ing of machines and equipment, to forestall 
breakdown. 

Schedule maintenance and repair work. 

Check at regular intervals adjustment, speed, 
feed, power of each machine and work turned 
out on it. 

Insist that all machines and equipment be 
cleaned up promptly after each batch and kept 
in. good running order, ready for use on next 
batch when scheduled. 
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Labor Control 

Establish effective personnel department to 
insure accurate selection and training of em- 
ployees. 

Install effective wage system, based on actual 
output, with incentives for maintaining quality 
and increasing quantity. 

Maintain in each department an adequate 
well-trained working force. 

Have a_ sufficient: number of employees, 
trained to perform any operation, as an emer 
gency reserve and as skeleton crew for slack 
pertods, 

Have an effective and well-understood policy, 
regarding method of supervision, discipline 
control, and for handling and adjusting griev- 
ances promptly. 

Determine and carry out best method for 
stimulating interest, morale, and enthusiasm. 


Supervision and Inspection 

Maintain adequate and well-trained inspec- 
tion supervisory force of selected individuals, 
schools in the company’s methods and practices 
and thoroughly in sympathy with the com- 
pany’s policies and progressive methods. 

See that they keep in step with the com- 
pany’s labor policy and programmes, and han- 
dle relations with employees and supervis 
work without friction or causing resentment. 

Hold reqular meetings of this employment 
force for discussion of manufacturing problem, 
and to insure that they understand what the 
management is trying to do. 


Cost Control 

Study cost factors, determine amount of ma- 
terial and labor required for each operation, 
and allowances necessary for waste and un- 
avotdable delays, and adopt as cost standard. 

Keep constant cost record of all work, ex- 
pressed in chart form, to show up immediately 
any variation from standard, so that causes of 
imereased cost can be removed without delay. 

Install method of control which will enable 
production executives to know just how their 
costs are running on each operation, and hold 
them responsible for correcting tmmediately 
variations due to causes within their control. 

Express cost factor in units of material and 
labor hours rather than monetary terms. 

In the last analysis it will be seen that there 
are certain principles underlying successful 
management, and that those who would achieve 
suecess under present-day conditions must un- 
derstand these principles and know how to ap- 
ply them in a practical manner. Briefly, some 
of these more-important principles are as fol- 
lows: 


Requirements for Successful Management 
1. The successful manufacturing confec- 
tioner must have a thorough and accurate 
knowledge of candy-making, and of all factors 
and elements entering into the business of 
manufacturing confectionery. 
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2. He must have complete knowledge of pro 
cesses, of the work to be done, the methods and 
materials to be used, machines, equipment, and 
labor available, the standards of quality, time 
and cost that are to be maintined. 

3. He must work out the best method of 
handling each step in the process and in the 
supervision and control of the work to be done. 

4. Recognized standards of performance, 
of materials, of equipment, of labor, of super- 
vision, of inspection, of quality, time, and cost 
must be set up and maintained. 

>. He must have definite plans and ideas of 
what is to be accomplished. 

6. He must look into the future and lay out 
far-sighted programmes for the guidance of 
his organization. 

7. He must provide for the accurate plan- 
ning and scheduling of the work to be done by 
each department, and see that this work is car- 
ried through. 

8. He must establish definite methods of 
dispatching and carrying out plans as sched- 
uled. This requires an effective organization, 
made up of capable executives who know how 
to plan and organize their work, delegate au- 
thority, instruct, supervise, and control em- 
ployees, and provide that leadership so essen- 
tial to effective management. 

9. He must provide means for constant de 
velopment and progress in every department of 
the business and for the elimination of waste 
of material, of time, of energy, and of money. 


The New Viewpoint in Leadership 

Contact with leaders in the confectionery 
trade impresses one with the fact that there 
is a new spirit, new attitude of mind, which 
is responsible for the great progress that is 
being made by certain firms. There is a grow 
ing appreciation of the fact that management 
methods, like manufacturing equipment, be- 
come shop-worn and antiquated, and that new 
methods are needed to meet new conditions. 
Thus, with an open-minded attitude toward 
new ideas and suggestions, these leaders are 
constantly seeking and installing better ways 
of handling their problems. The manufactur 
ing confectioners who are making substantial 
progress also appreciate that the first step in 
solving a problem is to analyze it, and to study 
and classify carefully the available facts and 
data bearing on the subject. They know that 
it pays to spend the time and energy necessary 
in careful analysis and research, in order that 
they may arrive at sound conclusions based on 
facts which will stand the test of actual prac 
tice. Pushing aside preconceived ideas and 
prejudices, eliminating individual pride and the 
natural instinct to cling to traditional methods, 
they are adopting a fresh viewpoint whieh en 
ables them to see further and more clearly the 
things that are necessary for success in their 
business, 
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Standardization of Food Colors for 
Confectioners’ Use 


by Stroud Jordan, Ph.D. 


Industrial Chemist 


This is the third article on confectioners’ colors and the fourth of a series 
of articles by Dr. Jordan, who is at present associated with one of the fore- 
most manufacturing confectioners in America. 


The next article, ‘‘Confectioners’ Thermometers: When, Why and How 
to Use Them,’’ will appear in our March issue.—Eptror. 
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N order that the colors in finished 
produets will be uniform it is neces- 
sary to buy the same colors at all 
times and to see that they are used in 
the same manner, but it is not necessary that 
the colors be bought from the same supplier so 
long as specifications are met. To assure uni- 
formity in colors it is necessary to test each 
batch in your own plant under actual working 
conditions, but ‘it is not the purpose of this 
article to point out technical methods for the 
standardization of colors, for the confectioner 
is more interested in the use than in the orig- 
inal method of preparation. In the following 
discussion it will be assumed that the colors 
used are uniform, which is not altogether true, 
but if they are properly controlled one may 
always be certain of a solution which will have 
an identical coloring power per ounce. 














Color Harmony 


With the uniformity of colors disposed of 
let us turn to their use and examine a mixture 
of candies which have been colored with vary- 
ing colors. For example, we will assume that 
we have a dark blue, faded yellow, washed out 
green, strong orange, strong red, pale laven- 
der and a white. Such a mixture actually 
clashes and is not appealing to the eye, but 
rather gives an effect of dislike before the 
candy is actually tasted. Now in contrast to 
this mixture let us take another with the iden- 
tical colors but used in such proportion that we 
get a comparable depth or shade in each and 
the effect is entirely different, for the colors 
harmonize and present a smooth, brilliant and 
pleasing appearance. Perhaps this may be 
better illustrated if you have ever been to a 
theater and so unlucky as to sit down front 
next to the drummer. Your actual apprecia- 
tion of the music is lost since you don’t get the 
same effect you would obtain if you were sitting 
back near the middle of the house. The dif- 
ferent instruments do not harmonize; you get 
too much drum, and so it is with colors which 
are not used in comparable amounts. 
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Determining Amount of Color to Be Used 

In order to reach a decision as to the proper 
amount of color to dissolve per gallon or per 
batch it will be necessary to determine by actual 
test just what shade is desirable, and to do this 
we will have to start with some definite amount. 
Suppose that we are using one ounce of a liquid 
color per batch and that color was made by 
dissolving one pound of carmine up to a gal- 
lon with distilled water. This color will be 
tried out and sample set aside for future ex- 
amination, and the fact as to whether they are 
too light or too dark will be discovered. If the 
color is too light we will increase the amount 
to, let us say, one and one-half ounces to the 
same batch and continue this until we reach 
the shade we are after. Now with one shade 
determined it is an easy matter to actually 
measure the same shade in any of the other 
colors, for each color has its own definite lum- 
inosity, and if a record has been made and the 
readings on the tin-photometer registered, we 
may compare the several colors and will find 
that it requires a larger weight of red in t* 
same volume of solution to give the same de- 
gree of luminosity than it does of blue or green 
and that the exact amount required may be de- 
termined if we make solutions which will give 
comparable readings under the red, blue and 
green glass, respectively. 

This same fact will follow for each color and 
we will find that we will have to dissolve differ- 
ing amounts of the colors up to a gallon if we 
wish the resulting solutions to compare in 
depth and to be able to use an ounce of one 
color wherever we use an ounce of another and 
still get the same shades. If solutions are 
made in this fashion the operative doesn’t have 
to remember that his blue is stronger than his 
red, for he will use the same amount for ar 
equal batch and eliminate the danger of over 
or under-coloring. 

If we have not charted and are not actually 
measuring colors, then each color will have to 
be tried for strength until the several shades 
all match in depth and until our eves tell us 
that we have colors which will harmonize. 
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Once the amounts of each color are known the 
solutions must be made according to these 
values and the user should be held rigidly to 
the same amount for each batch. 

With such a control it will be possible to 
make a batch of finished goods which will com- 
pare exactly with any previous batch of the 
same color and individual shipments will not 
necessarily have to be made from individual 
hatches for fear that the colors will not match. 
There is no reason why the same amount of 
color should not always be used any more than 
there is reason for changing the amount of 
sugar ina batch. The formula for a given piece 
of goods is always adhered to and consequently 
the taste is the same. There is no reason why 
the appearance should not always be the same 
if the colors are used as correctly as the other 
ingredients but how often is color guessed at, 
and then if the shades don’t match the color 
will get the blame for the trouble. 

One other fact should be borne in mind and 
that is different dilutions of the same color 
often change appearance so that you would 
think that the colors used had been different. 
This is particularly true of the blended or 
mixed colors, and just to prove it, take a 
blended color and make a strong solution, set 
aside a sample and then start diluting with 
distilled water and save a sample of each dilu- 
tion. After you have finished, compare the lot 
and see the actual variations in appearance. 

Wherever it is possible a cold filtered solu- 
tion of the color should be used, and one may 
prepare this by dissolving the color in thick 
sugar syrup or by dissolving in boiling water 
and adding sufficient sugar to make the finished 
solution show 50.00%, cooling and filtering. 
This solution of color may be used wherever it 
is desired to keep down the addition of water 
to the lowest possible amount and still get an 
even distribution of color. 

Paste and Liquid Colors 

In other products where still less moisture 
may be permitted the paste colors are desir- 
able, for they are in many cases, mixtures of 
glycerine, water and color, which is a uniform 
suspension and which will distribute very 
evenly through the hot batch. It is not prae- 
tical for the small manufacturer, or for that 
matter, the large ones as well, to make their 
paste colors any more than it is practical for 
each individual painter to grind his own pig- 
ments in linseed oil. The equipment isn’t avail- 
able and the lay-out for such equipment is not 
justified by the small poundage of color con- 
sumed. 

In these paste colors they should be watched 
closely to avoid having them too dry and 
lumpy, for unless the paste is smooth and uni- 
form the distribution and solution isn’t perfect 
and one gets a dull and opaque effect in the 
finished product. 

In all work where water is subsequently 
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boiled out or where the addition of a small 
amount of water is of no moment it is much 
better to use the plain solution of color in 
water, which has been made hot, cooled and fil- 
tered. In these solutions one must avoid excess 
of color, for sediment and dregs will ruin bril- 
lianey and the shades cannot be readily 
matched. 

It is never policy to add dry color to a batch 
of material, for if added early it may cause 
change in composition, such as sugar inversion, 
and if late in the operation it may not be dis- 
tributed evenly. All colors should be in uni- 
form solution or suspension to insure proper 
distribution. 

Making Solutions 

In making color solutions only distilled 
water should be used if it is available and at 
any rate a very soft and pure water must be 
employed. Mineral matter in water has a ten- 
deney to affect most colors and although this 
may be slight it is to be avoided wherever pos- 
sible. 

It must also be remembered that different 
colors dissolve in different amounts as has been 
pointed just previously and that the safety 
point should not be over-stepped. It is not 
absolutely necessary to warm the water in mak- 
ing color solutions, but is always a good policy 
to dissolve hot, allow to cool to room tempera- 
ture and then filter through a plug of cotton 
to insure freedom from dregs. 

It must be further borne in mind that solu- 
tions, pastes and dry colors should be kept in 
containers which are nearly air-tight and away 
from the light, for each will effect the colors on 
storage. It will be noticed that colors are sel- 
dom fast to light and that on long standing in 
direct sunlight most colors are destroyed. The 
fading of colors is a chemical change, due to 
the action of light, moisture, air and the ma- 
terials other than color in the mixture. 

Acids, alkalies and salts have their effect, as 
pointed out in a previous paper, but materials 
such as sugar, starch, albumen, gelatine and 
the like seldom have appreciable effect if pure. 
The clarification of colored solutions, such as 
wines, is often effected by dissolving isinglass, 
albumen or gelatine in a small portion of the 
wine and then adding this to the cask, which 
process is called fining and gives a clear, bril- 
liant color. 


Cause of Dull Lustre and Spotted Candies 


Oftentimes goods which are clear and bril- 
liant will begin to dull and spot and this mav 
occur away from the effect of light, but it will 
probably be due to drying out, fermentation, 
acidity or mechanically enclosed air bubbles. 
In the preparation of the goods the mechan- 
ically enclosed air will rise as near to the sur- 
face as possible and when the goods are cooled, 
packed and stored in a warm place a sweat will 


(Continued om page 62) 
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Chocolate and Cocoa Products 


Their Uses and Applications 


The fourth of a series of five articles on Cacao Products 
by Robert Schwarz and M. A. Posen 


of the Schwarz Laboratories 


The Schwarz Laboratories have for many years specialized on the chem- 
ical problems of the chocolate industry and have made a special study of the 


practical manufacturing problems of chocolate and cocoa plants. 
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HE first three articles of this series 
have presented the history, economic 
and industrial position of chocolate 
and cocoa; the general manufactur- 
ing processes followed, and the specifications 
and standards of purity as laid down by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Chocolate 
and cocoa have thus been brought to the ship- 
ping platform of the chocolate plant and we 
have now arrived at the point where the con- 
sumer and user become the important factors. 

Bar goods and cocoa succeed or fail in pro- 
portion to their sales to the public at large, and 
so the jobber or retailer really has but little 
chance to use his own discretion. He buys 
whatever his trade calls for, considering, of 
course, that the brands he purchases are pure 
and wholesome, and the packages neat and 
attractive. 

Chocolate liquor, coatings and cocoa butter, 
however, present a far different situation. 
These are bought by manufacturing confec- 
tioners and are used to form about one-third 
of the chocolate candies, through which, in most 
instances, candy houses build up and maintain 
their business and reputations. Selecting and 
buying coatings, or, where the confectioner 
makes his own coatings, the chocolate liquor 
and cocoa butter therefore has become an im- 
portant part of the buyer’s or superintendent’s 
duties to which much thorough care and atten- 
tion must be given. 

The chocolate coating on a candy gives the 
first impression, and in most instances leaves 
the last lingering taste. How then shall the 
coating be selected so that the chocolate part 
of the candy shall be of greatest service in 
attracting sales and in satisfying the ultimate 
consumer ? 














Selecting the Coating 
Coatings can be subdivided into seven gen- 

eral groups: 

1—Standard 

2—RBitter sweet 
Milk 
4—Extra sweet light coatings 
5—Extra dark coatings 
6—Specially flavored coatings 
7—lIce cream coatings 





» 
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In considering samples of any group, the 
following characteristics and properties are 
given careful consideration: 

a—Appearance 
b—Taste 
c—Texture 
d—Fat content 
e—Purity. 

A good coating must be bright in appearance, 
possess a clear and pleasing taste and aroma, 
and have a smooth, velvety texture. Not only 
do coarsely milled coatings leave an unpleasant 
effect, but they are lacking in flavor because 
the finer the cells of the cocoa mass are sub 
divided, the more pronounced does the fine 
chocolate flavor and aroma become. It cer 
tainly pays to buy well-milled coatings. The 
fat content is also very important, for the work 
ing of the coating in hand dipping or in the 
enrober is very largely governed by the amount 
of cocoa fat present. Generally speaking, coat 
ings for hand dipping should have about 33% 
fat, while enrober pieces require about 2% 
more, that is around 35% of total fat. The 
requirement of purity speaks for itself. No 
confectioner would knowingly use an adulter- 
ated product, or one which does not comply 
with all federal and state pure food standards. 
There are numerous cases on record where 
chocolate candies have been seized and the 
manufacturer fined because the coating thereon 
was found to be made of impure chocolate. 
Ignorance of the law does not excuse a viola- 
tion thereof. 


Standard or Neutral Coatings 

Standard or, as they might also be called, 
neutral coatings are those that are made from 
natural beans (natural as distinguished from 
alkalized). They constitute the bulk of the 
coating business. Generally no flavoring sub- 
stances are added, but differences in taste and 
aroma are obtained by using various blends 
of beans and also by mechanical working of 
the liquor or coating at various stages of the 
manufacturing process. Although milk coat- 
ings are rapidly increasing in popularity and 
approaching the standard type in volume of 
sales, still the latter is still regarded as the 


all purpose’’ coating which the average manu- 
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facturer of medium grade eandies uses for all 
types of centers. Standard coatings contain 
approximately 50 parts chocolate liquor, 50 
parts white sugar and 12 parts added cocoa 
butter. 
Bitter Sweet Coatings 

‘Bitter sweet’? coatings are generally made 
from strong, full flavored beans and contain 
less sugar and more liquor, and as a result also 
less added cocoa butter. These coatings occa- 
sionally contain some Duteh process liquor for 
flavoring and almost always are somewhat 
darker in color than the standard types. ‘* Bit- 
ter sweets’? lend themselves very well for cov- 
ering sweet cream centers, in combination with 
which they produce a very attractive confee- 
tion. In this country the use of these bitter 
sweet coatings has not been adopted to an 
extent that would seem to be in keeping with 
the excellent qualities of: these coatings, but 
they now seem gradually to be coming into 
more general use. 

Milk Coatings 

Milk coatings offer perhaps the greater prob- 
lem to the purchasing agent. There are in- 
numerable varieties as regards color and flavor, 
those made with condensed milk, which gen- 
erally has a slight boiled taste, those with spray 
powder, with drum dried powder, with skim 
powder and butter oil, those with caramelized 
milk and even those made with ‘‘distress’’ 
milk, which gives the milk chocolate a decidedly 
strong flavor. Some milk chocolates contain so 
little liquor as to have practically no chocolate 
flavor at all; these are bought mostly for their 
very light color. A happy medium can always 
be found and in the long run a coating which 
presents a true blending of milk and chocolate 
flavors will be most successful. Given a finely 
milled natural liquor and a good, sweet-tasting 
milk, a combination of 15 parts liquor, 18 parts 
whole milk solids, 20-22 parts added cocoa but- 
ter and the rest sugar, should make an excellent 
milk coating, which finds its best application 
for covering fruits and nuts and other ‘‘hard 
centers.”’ 

Extra Sweet Light Coatings 

Extra sweet light coatings are a more or less 
recent development. The sugar content runs to 
65% and even higher; occasionally the liquor 
content is so low that it is more or less difficult 
to find it at all. Apparently it is sometimes 
thought that even a minimum amount of liquor 
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to a batch will permit the use of the word choco- 
late. These coatings are sometimes used to 
cover centers which have strong characteristic 
flavors that would not well blend with chocolate, 
such as tart fruits and some nuts. However, 
such coatings have also been used as admixtures 
with milk coatings, thus cheapening the quality 
and possibly causing the finished chocolates to 
represent a case of misbranding of adultera- 
tion. Generally their use is confined to the 
covering of inexpensive grades of rather sweet 
candies. 
Extra Dark Coatings 

xtra dark coatings offer two types. Those 
made to stimulate rich coatings high in choco- 
late liquor, but actually containing only a 
normal amount of over-roasted, or over-alkal- 
ized, or physically or chemically colored liquor, 
and the true extra dark coatings which contain 
a goodly proportion of correctly ‘* Dutch pro- 
cessed’’ liquor. It is only in the latter class of 
dark coatings that manufacturers of chocolates 
of reputation should interest themselves. The 
Dutch process, when properly carried out, pro- 
duces a liquor of rich, fine flavor, and coatings 
made from such liquors lend themselves for 
covering almost all kinds of fillings. Caramels, 
nougats, ‘‘chips’’ and similar hard centers are 
perhaps best combined with coatings of this 
type. 

Specially Flavored Coatings 

When the class of ‘‘specially flavored coat- 
ings’’ is considered, one is apt to find so few 
examples of this type as to wonder whether 
coatings of this character should be given con- 
sideration at all. The authors, however, feel 
that confectioners can develop originality and 
distinctiveness of character for their chocolates 
by using such coatings and by co-operating with 
the chocolate manufacturers in developing 
products of this kind. Coffee or mocha flavored 
coatings, those with added balsams, with 
ground nuts, with essential oils such as cinna- 
mon, orange and lemon, have been tried out, 
but have not yet found wide application. 
Vanilla beans, vanillin and coumarin have, of 
course, been largely used, and vanilla coatings 
are always in favor. With the stronger flavors, 
however, the difficulty seems to be that even a 
very slight excess over the amount necessary 
to properly blend with the chocolate, will se 
over-flavor a coating as to absolutely prohibit 
its use for fine chocolates. It is a deheate, diffi 
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cult matter to make really attractive, specially 
flavored coatings, but the distinctiveness of the 
finished product is well worth the efforts re- 
quired, 
Ice Cream Coatings 

Iee cream coatings are a very recent addi- 
tion to the list. Originally brought out as a 
milk coating, with 39% to 42% total fat, this 
coating was soon found to be unsatisfactory 
unless the total fat content was 46-48%, de- 
pending upon the amount of butter fat present. 
In order to reduce the cost of some of the 
earlier ice cream coatings, foreign fats were 
in part substituted for cocoa fat, but this prac- 
tice was soon almost wholly discontinued and 
the ice cream coatings of today generally com- 
ply with all federal and state pure food stand- 
ards. Bitter sweet coatings are coming to dis- 
place the milk coatings originally brought out 
for this purpose, and as ice cream is mostly 
cream and sugar, the tendency to put on a bitter 
sweet coating seems a step in the right direc- 
tion. Occasionally these coatings contain some 
added butter fat (without using any non-fatty 
milk solids), this practice evidently being based 
on the thought that butter fat, having a higher 
viscosity than cocoa fat, a coating with butter 
fat will require a total lower fat content for 
the same dipping qualities than when only 
cocoa butter is present. Whenever butter fat 
is added, this fact must be clearly indicated on 
the label of the package, otherwise it consti- 
tutes an act of misbranding and adulteration. 

Candy factories which make their own coat- 
ings from chocolate liquor, cocoa butter and 
sugar are in a position to develop their own 
characteristic flavors and colors by blending 
various liquors in making up their coatings. 
The fat content of each liquor, however, should 
be known so as to avoid using an excess of 
cocoa butter to counteract a lack of fluidity, 
which may be due to coarseness of texture 
rather than lack of cocoa butter. The question 
of purity must also be given careful attention, 
for when chocolate liquor is bought from sev- 
eral different houses, an adulteration in one 
brand, when this is used for blending purposes, 
may cause the finished coating to come under 
the ban of food inspection or health authori- 
ties. 

Storage and Handling of Coatings 

The coatings-or ingredients of the coatings 
having been purchased with all care and con- 
sideration, the confectioner must now safe- 
guard the quality of the product he has pur- 
chased. In the candy kitchen chocolate coating 
can hardly be improved, but it can readily be 
allowed to deteriorate and even to spoil. Choco- 
late is exceedingly susceptible to foreign odors, 
and if broken packages are exposed to bad 
odors, the chocolate will soon possess a similar 
taste and flavor. It is always best to keep 
coatings in unbroken packages in dry, cool 
rooms. Rapid changes of temperature, par- 
ticularly from very hot to cold, generally cause 
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a graying of the coating (due to separation of 
cocoa butter), which brings with it a loss of 
aroma and a deadening of the taste. Careful 
reworking or sometimes even melting of the 
coating for dipping or enrobing usually re- 
stores the original appearance, taste, and 
aroma. When, however, chocolate has become 
musty, or has acquired a foreign flavor, re- 
working will only in rare instances remove this 
objectionable condition. 

It is a much discussed question as to whether 
chocolate liquor and coating improves with age 
when stored in dry rooms at cool temperatures 
(60-75° F.). Many chocolate manufacturers 
mature the liquors, which they use for their 
finest coatings, and occasionally the same treat- 
ment is accorded to coatings. This period of 
storage does seem to make the flavor somewhat 
milder, but whether this is to be looked upon 
as an improvement or a detriment depends 
entirely upon the individual confectioner’s 
opinion as to whether chocolates should have a 
strong or a milk chocolate flavor. In general, 
the candy kitchen or small factory is not in a 
position to store large stocks of coatings for 
future use, and so this practice is not generally 
followed. It, however, is a point to be con- 
sidered in the art of making fine candies and 
therefore well worth thought and some experi- 
mentation. 


Regulating Thickness of Coating 

When melting the coating for dipping or 
enrobing, the desired thickness of the coating 
on the candies must be considered. Should the 
chocolate taste of the coating predominate over 
the flavor of the center or should the filling 
have the greater effect upon the palate, or 
should coating and center blend to a distinctive 
taste of the individual candy? The latter con- 
clusion seems to be the one reached by most 
manufacturers of fine candies and, as several 
different types of coatings are generally used, 
the thickness of the covering on the candy is 
always important. 

Increasing the temperature makes the coat- 
ing thinner and run more freely, thus making it 
possible to put a thin layer of chocolate on the 
centers. Too high temperatures (much above 
92° F.) cannot be used, for then the subsequent 
cooling and setting of the coating would in- 
volve so large a change in temperature, and 
generally also so rapid a fall, that separation 
of cocoa butter and the resulting graying of the 
coating is apt to take place. The other method 
of obtaining thin jackets is to increase the 
cocoa butter content, but this frequently results 
in the chocolate coverings being so soft and 
tender that they are easily broken in handling 
the candies. 

Temperatures 

Putting on jackets of good thickness, using 
smooth, mellow coatings and dipping or enrob- 
ing at 88-91° F. is, in the long run, the best 
practice. In addition the use of a cooling tun- 
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nel, the proper conditioning of the air in the 
coating room, both as regards moisture and 
temperature, is exceedingly helpful in turning 
out chocolates of attractive appearance and 
keeping quality. The humidity should be kept 
below about 60% and the temperature can well 
range from 65 to 75° F. 


Extracted vs. Pressed Cocoa Butter 


Mention has been made of special points 
which must be considered by confectioners who 
produce their own coatings from chocolate 
liquor, sugar and cocoa butter. A few words 
in addition, regarding cocoa fat, however, are 
timely, particularly in view of recent develop- 
ments of processes for recovering cocoa butter 
from cocoa press cake, cocoa dust and even 
cocoa shells. The attempt to extract valuable 
cocoa butter from press cakes or lumps which 
have a very low commercial value, is certainly 
a very laudable contribution to the chocolate 
and cocoa industry, but such cocoa butter must, 
for the time being, be tested most carefully 
before it is used. As yet the methods do not 
seem to have reached that stage of perfection 
where the extracted butter possesses the same 
character and flavor as pressed butter, and thus 
confectioners making quality coatings must 
bear this fact in mind. 

Cocoa Powder 


Cocoa powder, as indicated above, is mostly 
used in preparing cocoa beverage. There ex- 
ists, however, a considerable trade in cocoa 
powder for confectioners, cracker bakers, syrup 
manufacturers and for ice cream plants. Cocoa 
powder, because of its lower fat content (in the 
average about 22%) can well be used for choco- 
late flavored centers, for fudge and caramels. 
Cracker bakers usually call for very dark cocoa 
powders, some of which have been found to owe 
their color to their being heavily alkalized. 
Several chocolate houses have made a specialty 
of such cocoas and the production of cocoa 
powders which are designed to meet the de- 


mands of the cracker baker, has received much 
attention in late years. 

Cocoa powder is far better suited for the 
manufacturer of chocolate syrup than the true 
chocolate liquor. Practically all ‘chocolate 
syrups’’ are made from cocoa, and should, if 
labeled in strict compliance with the federal 
food standards, be called ‘‘eocoa’’ and not 
‘‘chocolate’* syrup. It seems to be recognized, 
however that it is practically impossible to 
produce from liquor chocolate a syrup which 
will not show a separation of cocoa butter, for 
the officials entrusted with the enforcement of 
the law have thus far not questioned the trade 
practice of making chocolate syrup from cocoa 
powder. The business of manufacturing such 
syrups seems to be increasing from year to 
year, and the production of special cocoas hav- 
ing a low fat content, dark color and full, rich 
flavor, seems to be a matter that justly de- 
serves consideration. This is particularly true 
because similar cocoa can well be used for mak- 
ing ice cream. Here the same thoughts regard- 
ing the proper use of the words ‘‘chocolate ice 
cream’’ apply as in the case of syrups. 
‘*Cocoa’’ ice cream is not sold; but most 
‘*chocolate’’ ice cream is made that way. 

Because of the well known sweet tooth of the 
American public and the fact that it has not 
heen educated up to the unusual food value and 
delights of a well prepared cup of fine cocoa, 
the solid chocolate and cocoa industry annually 
produces an excess of cocoa powder and is 
forced to import large quantities of cocoa but- 
ter from abroad. Cocoa powder is a complete 
food; it contains carbohydrates (starch, ete.), 
proteins, fat and valuable mineral salts, all of 
which are quite readily assimilated by the 
human body. Therefore the candy manufac- 
turer, the jobber and the dealer in cocoa and 
chocolate should carefully study and ponder 
over this situation so that there may be de- 
veloped new uses of and new incentives for dis- 
tribution of this so valuable and at the same 
time so inexpensive human food product. 


Oe, Ta] 


May we have a number of comments on this 
article with experiences and opinions from our 
readers on handling of chocolate coatings? 


Will some candy superintendent kindly sub- 
mit an article on how he standardizes the 
amount of coating desired on a piece and sys- 
tem for checking and preventing overage?— 


E/prror. 
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ere Are the Profits You Made? | 


A discussion of what constitutes depreciation and how to handle it. 


by Benjamin Levitas 


Public 





VERY manufacturer figures the entire 
cost of power that is required to run his 
machinery, the total cost of the gasoline 
that is necessary to run his trucks, and 
the rent of his plant, as expenses. Yet 
many manufacturers deduct only a fraction, while 
others make no allowance at all for an expense con- 
nected with operation that is in the majority of cases 
larger than the combined cost of power, gasoline and 
rent. 











Most of the business men who claim that no deduc- 
tion for wear and tear should be made, argue that 
there is no reason for writing down the original cost 
of the machine or other asset, since the equipment is 
giving him just as good service after say three years’ 
use as when new, because constant repairs are being 
made which are charged to cost. 

The error in this is that while it may be true that 
the machine works as well as new after three years, 
it will not continue to work as well forever. The 
machine may be, after a short period in operation, 
even more efficient than a new one, but every day 
that it is in operation brings it a day nearer to the 
junk pile. A father at forty-five may be as produc- 
tive as his son at twenty, but the father’s retirement 
is nearer than the son’s on the average by twenty- 
five years. Every unit that you make uses up a part 
of your machinery, trucks and tools. It is just as 
bad a mistake not to include in your cost the wear 
and tear on your equipment as to forget to include 
the cost of some of the raw material consumed. 

Where one of the assets of the concern is real 
estate it is sometimes suggested that the increase in 
value of the land is sufficient to offset the depreciation 
on buildings. While it is a fact that land on the 
whole is constantly increasing in value, it would be a 
dangerous policy for an individual concern not to 
deduct depreciation on buildings, since even decreases 
in value of land are of frequent occurrence. What is 
wanted is the cost of manufacturing, and depreciation 
on buildings is a part of the cost. Profits or losses 
on sale of real estate are non-operating items, which 
should not be considered on the books, except in very 
exceptional cases, till actually sold. 

The writer was recently asked to examine, by a 
prospective purchaser of a tenement house, a prop- 
osition which the seller claimed would net 22%. In 
arriving at the profit, the seller intentionally or unin- 
tentionally did not include depreciation, which, when 
included, brought the return to a very ordinary per- 
centage. The item of depreciation is, therefore, not 
only very important to the management of an oper- 
ating concern, but also to the purchasers of any busi- 
ness. 

It is only human nature for a business man not to 
allow for depreciation or to make an inadequate de- 
duction. Every employer knows that the majority of 
employees overestimate the amount that the business 
ean afford to pay them. Profits, the wages of busi- 
ness, are reduced by making proper charges for 
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depreciation, and since the expenditures that depre- 
ciation makes necessary comes at irregular intervals, 
there is a strong temptation to belittle or even dis- 
regard it entirely. 

The temptation to close one’s eyes at depreciation 
is also responsible for the unsound practice of some 
firms who charge off depreciation when profits are 
large, but make no deduction in poor years. Deprecia- 
tion follows production and oceurs in unprofitable 
years as well as in profitable years. It would be just 
as sound to carry over from one year to another the 
labor expenditure as it is to carry over depreciation. 

We have all heard of the conservative firm that 
carries its plant on its books at one dollar. There 
are some who like to charge off more depreciation 
than they know is actually the case, so as to create a 
reserve for a rainy day. It is, however, a perfectly 
easy matter to create reserve without distorting facts. 
Firms that had their plants at a nominal figure before 
the war have had endless troubles in making income tax 
returns. When it comes to selling a business or ad- 
mitting a new partner there is nothing which facili- 
tates matters as much as a correct set of books. With- 
out a correct depreciation account the books cannot 
show the true condition of affairs. 

A decided disadvantage of writing off depreciation 
according to profitableness of the year is that it 
upsets the Profit and Loss account. Comparison in 
costs and profits between different years, a highly 
desirable procedure, is made impossible. 

It is, however, evident that when 100,000 units are 
produced during a year, the wear and tear is smaller 
than when 200,000 units are produced by the same 
plant. In order not to burden an unprofitable year 
with more than its share of depreciation it has been 
suggested to estimate the production, say for a three 
year period, and also the depreciation for a three 
year period. From this the average depreciation per 
unit can be determined, which, when multiplied by 
the production of each year, will give the depreciation 
chargeable to that vear. This method needs very 
close attention, and the estimates must be revised if 
time shows that the original estimates were not cor- 
rect. Its use can only be justified where there is a 
large difference between the production of one year 
and that of the years immediately following. This 
is known as the production method of caleulating 
depreciation. 

While preparing a financial statement for a lumber 
concern whose books were not audited at regular 
intervals, I noticed that three heavy trucks costing 
about $6,500 each were in operation, on the average, 
only two and one-half years when they had to be 
scrapped. The explanation given was that the trucks 
had been in the past overloaded in order to save 
labor and interest on the money that the necessary 
additional trucks would have cost. They merely sub- 
stituted heavier depreciation for other expenses. This 
is a striking example of an inherited method of figur- 


(Continued on page 60) 
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1301 to 1315 North Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
AUTOMATIC SEAMLESS HARD CANDY MACHINE 


Send for pamphlet on this machine. 








Have You Our Latest Catalogue on Entire Line of Candy Factory Equipment? 


If not, use coupon on opposite page and let us quote you on the kind of equipment 
you are especially interested in. 


No. 10 BALL MACHINE for COCOANUT, CREAM and CHICLE 








HEADQUARTERS 


FOR CANDY 
MACHINERY, 
TOOLS AND 
EQUIPMENT 
SINCE 1864 


OVAL SEALANT EAE 
— 








“If it’s listed with Mills it’s a success’’ 
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EASTER RABBITS 


EGGS AND 
NOVELTIES 


With these metal double molds you 
can make very attractive Chocolate 
Figures, either hollow or solid, 
which will greatly increase your 
Holiday sales. 


Send for,our illustrated catalog No. 3, 
free upon request. 


Molds bearing our 
trade-mark are 
dependable 


Order Early 
Through 
Your Jobber 


re es @ 
EASTER DAY 
APRIL Ist 


474s 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EPPELSHEIMER G&G CO. 


34.44 HUBERT ST. Dept. F NEW YORK 
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“How the Candy Manufacturer 


turned a Million Dollar Loss in- 
toa Million Dollar Profit ~~ 


By reproducing the Ideal Day 56d days 
in the year~ 


UR ENGINEERS were called into consul- 

O tation with one of the largest manufacturers 

of hard candies in this country. He had 

\ Ne orders that had to be delivered and the hot, sultry 


d summer weather made it impossible for him to 


su ‘ operate. 
/ It cost him just $15,000 for every day his plants 
‘ were shut down, and he wanted to turn that loss 
into a profit. He wanted to operate his plant 365 
days in the year. 














Our engineers went over his New York plant. They 
recommended the proper equipment, and they 


GUARANTEED the results. 
Were the results satisfactory ? 


The answer is found in the fact that 
he had us equip his western plant a 
few months later. 





What we have done for this candy 
manufacturer, we have done for 
many others, and we can do the 
same for you. 


Pick out the ideal day for operating 
your factory and we will GUAR- 
ANTEE to reproduce it 365 days in 
the year. 


It will pay to investigate. 

























B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 
Hyde Park, - - - Ps Boston 
W. L. FLEISHER & CO., Inc. ‘tr Conditioned Packing Room of hts 
NEW YORK CITY western factory. 


Design and Install all 
STURTEVANT-FLEISHER 
Air Conditioning Systems 
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CARVER 
COCOA BUTTER 
PRESSES 


NOTICE 
REGARDING PATENTS 


We have incorporated and standardized in 
our Presses the following features, which have 
never before been used in presses of this kind; 
viz., devices to perform automatically: 


1. Filling of the Pots. 


2. Closing and Opening of the 
Pots. 


3. Ejecting of the Cocoa Cakes 
from Pots. 

All of these (and certain other features of 
our machines) are covered by Patents, Issued, 
Allowed and Pending. 

This gives to us the exclusive right to make, 
use and sell presses so equipped. 

We sell these presses at fair prices to our 
customers and to them only goes the right to use 
such machines. 


FOR CATALOG OR FURTHER INFORMATION 

















ADDRESS 
FRED S. CARVER 
ENGINEER 
8 West 40th Street NEW YORK 
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TFAGREER COATER-. 


Packing Unit” 





A Complete Unit—Coating, Dry: 


The Chocolate Coating Machine Unit the Ca 
Equally good for candy, | 


HE GREER COATER has been designed to do more and better work with less _— 


effort and at lower cost, to assure accuracy and to handle a wide variety of goods. Meet prodiction 


ments, save time « 
This machine combines all the best features and has been designed with cer- cost by using the | 


tain exclusive advantages which manufacturers or st ing, — 
ing cnoc 
and operators alike are quick to appreciate. eres 



































Every requirement of an up-to-the-minute 
Coater is fully met and every’ precaution is 
taken in constructing it to assure accuracy, 
operating convenience and durability. The 
elimination of all unnecessary parts is one of 
the factors that make the Greer Coaters so 
all-around satisfactory. Point by point this : & 
earning power of the various features we have . 
developed has made the machine a gilt-edge | 
investment, besides which they are backed by 

Let us oom you 


RE ae a gilt-edge guarantee. oat perk 


119-137 Windsor Street BS W. GRE 


Manufacturers of Confectioners’ Ma 
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) AI Triumph as a Production Unit 


the last word in machine design and performance 





5, Drying, Conveying and PacKing 


Unit the Candy Industry Has Been Waiting For 
i for candy, biscuits or cakes 





— 








A man who purchases Automatic Choco- 
 preiiiction require- late machinery may consider he has made a 
:, save time and reduce sOund and lucrative investment—not an ex- 
ty using the Greer Unit _penditure. 


‘oating, cooling and 
set PP ee all This machine places before your packers 


200 plaques of perfectly dry goods each hour 
—a steady stream of finished goods direct 
from your Coater or Enrober. It cuts your 
production cost, and will take charge of any Greer Drying, Conveying and Packing Machine 
goods your Coater or Enrober can produce, 
; and saves 99% of waste. 
































t oy Why use a long tunnel and waste refrigera- 
—s— /| tion when you can get better results with the 


| = | '| Greer in one-third the floor space. In 25 ft. 
= j] x5 ft. you get a travel of 110 ft. and 360 ft. 


) cooling space. 























Guaranteed to produce 20,000 Ibs. 


us se ee of bars per day. 


RE BER C O xs CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


stioners’ Machinery that Pays Dividends = ~ 
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Chocolate Bar and Ten Pound Cake Machine 
































“You can’t beat ‘em” 


The Ball and Dayton Cream Beaters 
and Coolers 














The Dayton Beater 


and Cooler 


References, detailed description and prices 
on request. 


Fully protected by patents. 
Beware of imitators and infringements. 











President Harris says: ‘‘We cannot avoid competition, as it is inevitable 
at all times, but we can prepare ourselves to meet it, and the equipment for 
such preparation will not be the apparently easier method of cutting prices, 
but by attaining more efficiency in each department.”’ 


The Ball and Dayton Beaters are proven time-and-money-savers while 
producing just the kind of work which the finest quality goods demand. 
The Answer: Lower costs and more profits. 














The Ball Beater 


and Cooler 















The above illustration shows motor attached to 
machine with gear drive. This can be applied to 
either our 3, 4 or 5 foot Ball machines, also our 5 
foot Dayton machines. Price upon application. 


Notice the rigid and substantial construction of the 
motor attachment. 








Send for descriptive literature on entire line giving sizes, capacities, horse-power 
required, speed, weights, details of construction and net prices. 





THE BALL CREAM BEATER CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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DAY BY DAY 

















wo ee 


in our modern way 


Study the simplicity of this machine and send us a 
sample of a bar or package for full information, which 








More and more packages are 
being wrapped by our machine 


we will be glad to furnish 
without charge or obligation. 





Waxed Paper 
Glassine Paper 
Printed Paper 
Tin Foil 
Band Labels 


American Machine & Foundry Co. 
5520 Second Avenue BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Bucyrus Copper Kettles 


have ~~ dependable service since 
1874. Their design assures— 


Safety—Durability—Economy 














Steam Jacketed Tilting Kettle 


Get them! i} 


The Bucyrus Copper Kettle Works Co. 


Our Prices will interest you. 











Bucyrus, Ohio 
Also Manufacturers of 
MIXING KETTLES, COPPER CANDY PANS 
and BUCYRUS REVOLVING PANS— 
the last word in production machines. 
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WHEN YOU THINK OF 


CANDY MACHINERY and 
FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


CONSULT THIS 
Machinery and Factory Equipment Insert 
in The Candy Manufaeturer 


If you don’t find it here, write 


The Candy Manufacturer Publishing Co. 
30 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
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REFRIGERATION 


OT to investigate the money 

saving possibilities of the 

Baker Ice Machine is an 
a 


ute disregard of those pro- 
ag principles which increase 
th business and profits. 
Write today for information. 


BAKER ICE MACHINE CO., INC. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


























The Devine Superior Couti 


For Dryer, Whiter, Clearer anglig 


Will Cook to Perfection Straight Sugapr 
FOR STEAM 




















Rear View of a Complete Unit. Simple to Operate. 
Capacity 200 lbs. per charge. 


gnneirened to give results in quality, quantity and economy in fuel and 
upkeep. 


Eliminates pumping, transferring and graining—No Cloudy Batches. 
A Machine for Saving Money and Time. 


Detailed Information Upon Request. 


J. P. DEVINE 


BUFFALQPEW 
Selling Agents for the Canayf™ 
CANDY AND CHOCOLATE SPECIAL MACHINE Co., INC. 9 ¢ 
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optinuous Vacuum Cookers 


ighest Satin Finish Hard Candies 





a 


ugapr Any Mixture of Ingredients 
FOR GAS OR COAL 





Cooker furnished complete with two Portable Kettles, Swinging Vacuum Dome, 
Condenser and Motor-driven Vacuum Pump, two Gas Furnaces with Motor-operated 
Air Blower and Permanent Pipe Connection, all mounted on Continuous Cast Iron 
Base Plate, ready for gas, water and wiring connections. 


Each Kettle alternately used as Melter and Vacuum Cooker, without transferring 
syrup, preventing grained and cloudy batches. 


Capacity, 100 Ibs. per charge. 


NE OMPANY 


EW YORK 
A dgend Chocolate Industry 
99 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK CITY. Rector 3236 
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The “Coldbed” 
Chocolate Drying and Packing Table 


Directly Connected to Enrober 


Patents Pending 





FROM THE ENROBER TO THE PACKER WITHOUT ANY HANDLING 








The Enrober delivers its product directly to the belt on the COLDBED Table and, 
after traveling a distance of 25 or 30 feet in six or seven minutes, the goods have 
become properly set and chilled, ready to pack. The gloss is unsurpassed and the 
bottoms have the same fine finish as the top. Packing is done directly from the table. 

In operation, the carrier belt travels in immediate contact with a hollow metal 
table, through which refrigerated water is constantly circulated, so that the bottoms 
of the chocolates are properly cooled and set. At the same time refrigerated air is 
circulated through the surrounding casing in direction opposite to the travel of the 
belt. The air is constantly recirculated in a closed circuit and can be maintained at 
a much lower temperature than the surrounding atmosphere of the room, securing 
greater efficiency without discomfort to the operators. 

By regulating the flow of the water a perfect relation can be maintained between 
the temperatures above and below the material. 

Perfect results are obtained in such a simple, practical, common sénse way that 
the method will be instantly appreciated by every practical man. With the ‘“‘COLD- 
BED” Packing Table there is no intricate machinery. No mechanical parts to get 
out of order. It is foolproof. 

The entire equipment takes but little floor space. It is only twenty inches wide 
and thirty feet long, including the packing space for six operators. The table being 
made up in sections, it can be lengthened or shortened at will, so that it can be 
adapted to a restricted space or to a greater speed of the enrober. 

The “COLDBED” Table is much less expensive in first cost than other methods 
and also in cost of erection. 

The goods having been properly chilled throughout, retain their color and their 
gloss without any deterioration after packing. 

Repeat orders show satisfied customers. (WRITE FOR BULLETIN CB-140) 


INCREASED PRODUCTION REDUCED COST IMPROVED QUALITY 





Also Manufacturers of 
The Bentz Air Conditioning Apparatus 


The “Chillblast” Refrigerating System 
(Patented) 
The Bentz Drying Methods for Starch Rooms 


BENTZ ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Main Office: 90 West Street, New York Factory: Newark, New Jersey 
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Economic Problems of the Industry 





by V. L. 





Price 


An address delivered before the Annual Meeting of the Midland Club, held in Chicago 
on January 24th and 25th, 1923. 





RACTICAL economics as applied to 
our industry means the working out 
of a satisfactory net profit in the face 
of competing and contributing eco- 
nomic conditions as they exist. In other words, 
if you made a satisfactory profit in 1922 vou 
solved your economic problem. 











In considering economic conditions as they 
confront us today we must stop to realize that 
there is something besides general business con- 
ditions and increased competition influencing 
our sales and our profits. Due to what I call 
automatic influences there is a changed rela- 
tionship between expense and sales and between 


expense and profit percentages. To illustrate 
this I am stating below a chart showing the 
annual increases and decreases in gross sales of 
the industry and the increases and decreases in 
average selling prices. The year 1917 is taken 
as a basic year and called 100. The sales in- 
formation from which these figures were pre- 
pared came from various sources, some of it 
being supplied by departments of the U.S. goy- 
ernment, the balance by individual and group 
confectioners. The average price information 
is secured from a monthly compilation of manu- 
facturers’ and jobbers’ prices of a group of 
items, these prices being current in various see- 
tions of the country: 


Sales 


1917 Basie Year 
1918 Increase 10% over 1917 
1919 Increase 45% over 1917 


1920 Decrease 15% from 1919 
1921 Decrease 61% from 1919 
1922 Decrease 62% from 1919 


Increase 30% over 1917 
Decrease 16% over 1917 
Decrease 17% over 1917 


Average Selling Prices 


1917 100 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 





The above shows that the increase in sales in 
the years 1917-1920 was due principally to in- 
creased selling prices and not to increased 
pounds production. The increased selling 
prices were brought about by increased cost,and 
the necessity of taking out a large tax in nature 
of income, excess profit and excise taxes, also 
because of demand exceeding supply. If the 
increase in sales was due to prices and not to 
production it naturally followed that when 
prices declined sales went down unless pounds 
production were increased in proportion to de- 
cline in prices. We find between the years 1920 
and. 1922 a decline in prices, on basis of 1917, 
of 64%, so that to keep sales to 1920 we would 
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Sales increased 10% 
Sales increased 45% 
Sales increased 30% 
Sales decreased 16% 
Sales decreased 17% 


Prices increased 30% 
Prices increased 61% 
Prices increased 81% 
Prices increased 8% 
Prices decreased 33% 


have to increase pounds production 64%, and 
in the face of a falling off in consumption this 
of course was impossible. There was created 
during the war largely increased manufactur- 
ing capacities much of which either could not 
be used during the war because of sugar con- 
servation or other restrictions upon production 
or was not completely installed for use until 
after the depression in business came, so that 
the increased capacities of the industry were 
really turned loose in full force after the good 
times had ended. Please keep in mind that the 
large volume of sales during years 1917-1920 
was not due to increased pounds production, 
but to increased selling prices. 
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During the period of changes in sales and 
prices there also was taking place changes in 
the dollars spent in connection with the ex- 
pense of doing business. The chart below takes 
1917 as the basic year and please keep in mind 
that same refers to the dollars expense and not 
the expense as expressed as a percentage of 
sales: 

Dollars Expense 
Basic Year 
Increase 4% over 1917 
Bree 133 Increase 33% over 1917 
aS 145 Increase 45% over 1917 
er 138 Increase 38% over 1917 
So ieee ae 136 Increase 36% over 1917 


The above shows that the dollars expense in- 
creased steadily as did sales and prices, but 
did not decrease in 1921 and 1922, as did sales 
and prices. Naturally this brought about an 
increase in expenses as expressed in per cent 
of sales. The following chart shows this in- 


crease: 
Expense Per Cent of Sales 
BN ae CPO ee beh cl wc aks 100 Basie Year 
I Ss cA oS Pehla eT Et 93 
i a a a 92 
EE Svs sabts SERS 112 
SN Sonu eS Ate Ki hs i-o'e'& & 163 
+ Raa oi ee 154 


The above shows that the increase in sales in 
years 1917-1919 automatically took care of the 
increase in dollars expense and as sales went 
up more rapidly in 1918 and 1919 than dollars 
expense, the expense per cent of sales in 1918 
and 1919 was less than in 1917. But the re- 
verse came as sales went down and dollars 
expense stayed fixed. 


A Summary and a Remedy 

Summing this up, we find ourselves with 
lower prices, lower sales, a fixed dollars ex- 
pense and a higher expense percentage of sales 
as our cost of doing business and all this has 
come about through automatic influences be- 
yond our control. What can we do to meet this 
situation and make a profit? 

I do not think it possible to decrease the dol- 
lars expense materially, therefore it is neces- 
sary to either increase sales so that the expense 
per cent can be brought down to an economical 
basis or to increase gross profits so that they 
will cover expenses and leave a profit. 

As to increasing sales, it is going to require 
a very material increase in sales in order to 
bring the expense percentage down to an eco- 
nomical basis. In the face of apparent over- 
capacity and highly competitive conditions how 
is this possible? The method of increasing sales 
as employed by the majority seems to be to 
reduce prices, make larger bar goods and penny 
goods, all of which have a tendency to reduce 
gross profits, and as a result if there is any 
increased sales and a saving in the percentage 
of expense of doing business, it is immediately 
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offset by a decreased gross profit percentage, 
and it would seem perfectly logical after years 
of experience, that none of us can hope to build 
up our business at the expense of our competi- 
tors by doing things which our competitors can 
meet by simply deciding to meet them. They 
are naturally going to protect their customers 
and retain their share of business and therefore 
when prices are cut and when pieces are made 
larger, competitors meet such actions and there 
has been no benefit to anyone, and the harm of 
destroying the standard of profit has been done. 


And, in connection with this standard of 
profit, what little difference it would make as 
related to consumption if bar goods and penny 
goods were made a little bit smaller and bulk 
goods were sold for one-half to one cent per 
pound higher and by that means the standard 
of profit raised. If it is not possible to increase 
sales to such an amount as to bring your per 
cent of doing business down to an economic 
basis and if it is not possible to reduce vour dol- 
lars expenses so that on possible sales they will 
be economically right, it seems as if we must 
fall back upon our old friend gross profits. As 
is the case with almost every other business 
and with commodities, building material, ete., 
a new standard has been established of value 
and of expense relationship to sales and all of 
these things have brought about a condition 
that is fixed almost beyond correction by any 
other means than fitting the gross profit per- 
centages to the expense percentages. 


Of course, it is true that there are some who 
may have a better economic situation than 
others, but the others who are not similarly 
situated, cannot attempt to meet competition 
that is based upon an entirely different way of 
doing business and method of production. For 
example, a concern traveling salesmen cannot 
compete with a mail order house. The concern 
making high quality of product, pure and 
wholesome, cannot compete with the concern 
that is giving price its first consideration and 
quality no attention. A concern that makes a 
large variety of candy to meet its customers’ 
requirements cannot compete with the concern 
which manufactures only a few highly competi- 
tive staple items. However, it does not stand 
to reason that the concern which cannot com- 
pete under these circumstances must necessar- 
ily stop doing business. Such concerns must 
realize that there are classes of manufacturers 
in the candy business just as there are classes 
of manufacturers in every other line of busi- 
ness. One class makes good goods,employs good 
salesmen and gives good service and demands 
a good price. Another concern is indifferent 
to all of these things, making price the para- 
mount issue, and have no salesmen. Such con- 
cerns have nq reputation as to quality, but, of 
course, they will continue to do business and 
probably make a profit because their situation 
and conditions are different and there is a cer- 
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tain class of trade that wants and is willing to 
handle their goods. 

The results for the last two years show quite 
conclusively that the manufacturers selling to 
the jobbing trade have produced a better profit 
than the manufacturers selling to the retail 
trade, and to get at the bottom of the situation 
it is the difference of expense of doing business 
of the two classes. The average retail sales 
force today has mighty few men in it who are 
not getting a proper volume of business. There 
are, of course, in every retail sales force some 
men who do get the volume, but generally 
speaking the falling off in sales of retail men 
has been more than in proportion to the aver- 
age decline in selling prices, indicating very 
clearly that the reason why a salesman doesn’t 
get the same volume as they used to get is that 
the business is being divided by the retailer 
where in the past it was customary for him to 
do business largely with one concern. The 
dividing of this business means that it is going 
to local jobbers, direct delivery jobbers with 
trucks and also the wholesale grocer and others 
are sharing in the division. 

Is there any way by which you can travel a 
retail salesman for less money? It seems to 
be very evident that there is no way to reduce 
drawing accounts, salaries, or to reduce travel- 
ing expenses, and if it is a question of increas- 
ing sales entirely it looks to be a pretty sad 
situation ahead so far as making any profit in 
selling the retail trade. 

There is also the increased tendency toward 
allowing freights, which in proportion to sales 
and selling prices have acted like the dollars 
expense. The freight rates have stayed near 
the top, selling prices have declined, hence the 
freight allowance as a percentage of selling 
prices or sales has very materially increased. 

Again we come back to the question of gross 
profits. You can’t get away from this situation 
under existing conditions. A larger gross profit 
than was secured in the pre-war period and 
during the war period is now necessary to take 
care of the increased expense percentage of 
doing business caused by the decline in sales 
and the dollars expense remaining approxi- 
mately fixed. 


Better Sales Management Needed 


Of course, we cannot rely entirely upon gross 
profits and must look also to practical ways of 
increasing sales, and in this connection it seems 
highly important to consider carefully the class 
or ability of our salesmen, not individually, but 
as a group. 

One of the weaknesses of the candy business 
is the ability of its salesmanship, and the low 
average of salesmanship is not due to poorer 
human material but to poorer direction and 
supervision on the part of the management. 
We still resort to the old method of giving a 
salesman samples, price list, route list and ex- 
pense money and turning him loose to get re- 
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sults as best he can. When such a man turns 
out a success it is to his individual credit and 
not to the credit of his management’s help and 
supervision. Ask your good salesmen if this 
isn’t so? The fellow we trust to get our busi- 
ness is generally called a squawker, a nuisance 
when in the house or a troublesome letter 
writer. But these are all natural symptoms of 
a man who doesn’t know how and instead of 
being rebuked should be worked with and elimi- 
nated by teaching. 

One of your solutions of economic problems 
is a better salesforce. I believe I am safe in 
saying that the confectionery industry ranks 
about at the bottom when it comes to up-to-date 
and scientific sales-management. We are still 
running our salesforce in the same way as we 
did back in the 70’s and 80’s, that is, the most 
of us. We can’t cut down our dollars selling 
expense; your salesmen’s salaries can’t be de 
creased and get good men. Their traveling 
expenses are not going to be less. So if you 
want to decrease your selling expense percent- 
age you will have to increase their sales. But 
if their increase in sales comes through methods 
that decrease gross profits you’re no better off, 
because your net profit has not been improved. 

And then again arises that big question: Can 
you increase their sales by lower prices and 
bigger pieces when your competitors meet you 
in such moves? Doesn’t it seem logical that 
the solution is better salesmanship, advertis- 
ing and helping your customer to sell more 
goods by better selling methods. Spend your 
money for these things—don’t throw it away 
in less gross profits. The psychology of this 
situation is that the confectioner hates to spend 
money he has in the bank, but is willing to spend 
money invested in the cost of his goods because 
the latter isn’t visible to him. If through right 
selling methods a piece of candy can be sold 
for 20 cents and by wrong selling methods it is 
sold for 18 cents, surely 2 cents per pound of 
real money has been given away that might 
better have been spent for advertising and 
dealer helps through which permanent business 
and consumer demand would have been estab- 
lished. 

An observance of the concerns which are 
making sales progress and making profit shows 
very conclusively that they are producers of 
quality and are advertisers. I realize that ad- 
vertising is a perplexing problem for the small 
manufacturer because of his volume of busi- 
ness and limited territorial distribution, for 
which reason his problem seems to be one of 
helping the retailer more than using the news- 
papers, magazines, bill-boards, street cars, etc. 
If proper care is given to the question of dealer 
advertising much can be done with very little 
expense or risk. This subject should be looked. 
into very carefully, as it is one of the surest 
and most productive sources of increased retail 
sales, which is a most vital issue with those who 
sell to the retailer. And when you get a retailer 
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who needs your service as well as your goods, 
you’re getting a customer who is going to give 
you all his business, and salesmen who sell 
such retailers will still have individual sales 
volume. 


Economic Conditions Beyond our Control 
The vear 1922 has been quite similar to 1921, 
a year in which there have been good and poor 
profits, small and large losses, and I feel many 
valuable lessons learned as to what cannot be 


done and have a profit left is the result of doing 


it. I presume that we are all in business to 
make a profit and that whatever is done by ary 
of us is done with the belief that it will bring 
us a profit. It seems to me essential, there- 
fore, that we should stop to realize that some 
things have occurred during and since the pre- 
war period which have changed the status of 
what we call economic conditions, and that it is 
beyond the power of any of us to change these 
economic conditions and that any change which 
takes place in them must come about as the 
result of a much greater foree than we as an 
industry can put at work individually or collee- 
tively. 

The same changed economic conditions that 
face us also face other industries. The influ- 
ences that will effect an adjustment are world- 
wide and it behooves-us as an industry to adjust 
ourselves to economic conditions as they are 
rather than to credit ourselves with the power 
to adjust them by conducting our individual 
businesses on the basis of hopelessly imprac- 
tical theories, which in the end will bring us 
individually to grief and force losses upon 
others with whom we compete. Other indus- 
tries to meet present economic conditions are 
not trying to force sales regardless of profit to 
a point where they can operate at maximum 
capacity, but are operating their factories in 
line with the consumption of their products, 
figuring their costs on this basis and fixing their 
prices to show a profit on such basis of cost. 
This is the only logical policy and it should be 
followed out continuously and adjusting pro- 
duction as consumption increases, because 
otherwise there will be over-production and 
over-production always forces accumulations 
of stocks on hand and stops the flow of mer- 
chandise which invariably brings about un- 
profitable and ruinous competition. 


Three Fundamentals to Reckon With 

There are three fundamental things which 
we have to reckon with—first, the consumption 
of our products; secondly, our capacity to pro- 
duce, and thirdly, our fixed dollars expense in 
doing business. Let us analyze these three fun- 
damentals. 

The per capita consumption of candy during 
the vear 1922 on the basis of the usage of raw 
materials by the industry seems without doubt 
to have increased about 30 per cent, and vet 
there exists a very highly competitive situation 
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within the industry and the ability to produce 
much more candy than is consumed. This would 
indicate that the increased capacity created 
during and since the war period was still in 
excess of consumption. This undoubtedly is 
true, but is emphasized because the source of 
supply has changed so materially that the 
capacities to produce at various points have 
been thrown completely out of balance with 
previous sources of demand. 

Because of the high freight rates the busi- 
ness of large manufacturers who had a wide 
distribution has been pushed back nearer their 
factories. Small manufacturers have sprung 
up all over the country in astounding numbers. 
Manufacturing retailers have grown in greater 
proportion than any other manufacturing 
branch of the industry. Syndicate and chain 
stores having their own factories as a source of 
supply have also come into the manufacturing 
field and such as haven’t their own sources of 
supply by means of lower price purchases, 
lower prices to the consumer and more scienti- 
fie sales methods have taken much business 
away from the individual distributing retailer, 
which means that such factories as are supply- 
ing these chain and syndicate stores are getting 
the business at the expense of those who sell 
through the jobber or individual retailer. 

Thus, we find that the increased consumption 
of candy is being absorbed by new sources of 
supply and therefore does not reflect itself to 
manufacturers who sell to jobbers and indi- 
vidual retailers. This situation is growing con- 
stantly to be a greater menace. Other lines of 
business have felt its effect and are making 
every possible effort by co-operative advertis- 
ing to stop it The only check and the only 
solution is to help the individual retailer to sell 
more candy. 

L do not believe that the price factor is the 
biggest factor in meeting this situation. In 
other words, I do not believe that the growth of 
business of chain and syndicate stores is due 
principally to their making lower prices to the 
consumer, and this is especially so now that 
they are not able to sell, at the 5¢ and 10e units, 
a pound of candy. They are forced to resort to 
fractioning the pound. The recent action of 
the Midland Club in the adoption of their bulk 
goods price cards puts the individual retailer 
in a position to cope with this competition, but 
the retailer must have something besides the 
price card, and that is the knowledge of how to 
display his products in order that they may at- 
tract consumer attention. 

I do not believe that the consumer is con- 
cerned with the fact that he gets 2} oz. or 3 oz. 
of candy for 5 cents or 10 cents. He does not 
think in ounces—he thinks in pounds and frac- 
tions of a pound, like } and $ when he thinks 
weight, but he doesn’t always buy on weight, 
but upon size and quality. Therefore, it is 
important that retailers in selling bulk candies 
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on the 5¢ and 10¢ unit basis should display and 
make visible the quantity the consumer will get 
for his nickel or dime. This can be done by 
count as well as weight, whichever is the most 
effective in display. Sometimes it is better to 
display 6 pieces for a nickel than it is to display 
2 oz. for a nickel. 

Getting back to the price appeal of the syndi- 
eate and chain stores I believe the retailers 
power to offset it is plainly demonstrated in his 
sale of bar and penny goods, which we all know 
is large and is growing. The reason bar and 
penny goods sell is because they are made and 
packed by the manufacturer to sell at a fixed 
price unit, namely, le, 5e, and 10c. The quality, 
variety and quantity for the price charged satis- 
fies the consumer and he buys. Doesn’t it stand 
to reason, therefore, that it is the unit of price 
that is popular with the consumer, not entirely 
the quantity he gets for that unit. 


Constructive Service for the Retailer 

Our problem seems very clearly to lie in the 
direction of constructive effort rather than de- 
structive effort. In other words, it does not lie 
in lower prices and bigger pieces and foolish 
competitive methods, but in studying the meth- 
ods of the more successful and applying these 
methods to our own business. Sometimes we 
are apt to consider that success is the ability of 
a competitor to make a lower price and get busi- 
ness away from us, but success always has been 
and always will be measured in dollars proft. 
Dollars profit cannot come from reducing gross 
profits with a fixed and higher expense. It is 
quite possible to build a larger volume of sales 
providing the necessary things will be done to 
help the retailer, who sells your products to the 
consumer, to sell more of YOUR products. | 
repeat this because it is an all-important ques- 
tion and one which we as an industry are neg- 
lecting, and I do not believe that we have been 
awakened to the extent of this neglect until 
now, when we see other classes of retailers mak- 
ing such tremendous progress by means of 
simply better merchandising methods and sales 
appeal. 


Co-operate With the Publicity Committee 


I cannot let this opportunity pass without 
saying something to you in regard to the pub- 
licity work of the National Confectioners’ As- 
sociation with which I am identified and in 
which I am earnestly interested. The funda- 
mental purpose of any advertising campaign is 
to increase consumption of the product adver- 
tised. Our problem as an industry differs from 
the individuals only to the extent that we are 
trying to create increased consumption of 
candy generally while an individual advertiser 
tries to create increased consumption for his 
individual product. We have carefully studied 
the methods employed by other industries in 
their co-operative advertising campaigns and 
we have found in that which others have ac- 
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complished every reason for hope that we 
can accomplish similar things as an indus- 
try providing we all get together and co-oper- 
ate, and one of the big ideas connected with a 
co-operative plan is to develop the holidays that 
are not now days upon which the consumer con- 
centrates his purchases of candy. 

We know that when we are preparing for the 
holidays upon which such purchases are concen- 
trated that we are busy and practically free 
from competition, that is, so far as we take note 
of it, and when we stop to think that Easter and 
Christmas purchases are very largely directed 
to a period of a few days it simply goes to show 
what the possibilities are as to stimulating 
candy consumption providing the right appeal 
can be made by means of advertising to encour- 
age purchases on other holidays. 

But we must keep in mind that it is not pos- 
sible for any individual or for the Publicity De- 
partment of the Association to build the holli- 
days so as to make new seasons in our industry. 
It can only be brought about by co-operation 
of the various members of the industry and that 
co-operation must express itself in helping the 
retailer to sell more goods on the holidays that 
are being featured. For example, there is no 
reason why, if the manufacturers within our 
industry should all make an attempt to put over 
the idea on St. Valentine’s Day of ‘‘ Making 
Candy a Valentine,’’ but that the retailer will 
co-operate with this idea and the idea would be 
put over and the result be another purchasing 
holiday between Christmas and Easter. A 
manufacturer cannot expect to get up a box of 
red hearts and sell it to a retailer and expect 
the retailer to create any St. Valentine’s Day 
atmosphere about his store. The retailer must 
have window displays and advertising matter 
and through same he is able to give his store a 
St. Valentine’s Day atmosphere which, without 
any question of a doubt, will stimulate pur- 
chases of candy of all kinds for gifts as valen- 
tines. The same general idea can be carried 
out in connection with other holidays and this 
has been demonstrated by activities of certain 
manufacturers who have seen the value of the 
idea and have given the retailer the help that 
was necessary for him to have in order to put 
the idea over. 

Summing up, these are the things to do: 

(1) Keep up the eating quality of your goods. 

(2) Give more attention to the education of 
your salesmen. 

3) Provide your retailer with help of some 
kind that will enable him to sell more of 
your goods to his customers. 

(4) Watch the percentage averages of your 
business, i. e., Gross Profit and Expenses, 
so as you may know whither you are 
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Merchandizing Candy for All Seasons 


by A. F. Walz 


Salesmanager, Bunte Brothers 





Hughes, Secretary of the National 
Confectioners’ Association, sent out 
a circular drawing attention to and 
specifying each of these potential new Candy 
Seasons. It is not necessary for me to read off 
this list in its entirety, but I want to draw at- 
tention to just a few of the more important 
days, because they are close upon us and there 
is still time for some constructive and profit- 
able work in connection with these days this 
year: 


GS EVERAL months ago, Mr. Walter 











St. Patrick’s Day. 

George Washington’s Birthday. 
St. Valentine’s Day. 

Easter. 

Mother’s Day. 

They will all be with us during the next few 
months. Gentlemen, everyone of these days 
can be developed into a profitable candy ocea- 
sion if we go about it in the right way, put our 
shoulders to the wheel and do some real con- 
structive work. What we all need without ex- 
ception is ‘‘INCREASED SALES”’ for the 
manufacturer, the jobber and particularly the 
independent retailer, who, as you know, is hav- 
ing a tough time in competing with the syndi- 
eate stores, chain stores and manufacturing 
retailers. 

In our own business we have proven during 
the last few vears that every one of these 
special days which I have previously mentioned 
can be turned into a profitable candy day. By 
this I mean that we manufacture candies par- 
ticularly suited for these special occasions, on 
account of their shapes, colors, ete., and educate 
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the dealer how to merchandise this class of 
goods and furnish suitable window trims and 
other dealers’ help and advertising material. 
Without a question of a doubt, the consumer is 
willing to buy these special candies which 
means business in addition to our regular trade. 
What we all have to do is provide this special 
candy so that the consumer has an opportunity 
to buy it. 
Create the Buying Impulse 

Ninety per cent of all candy consumed is 
bought ‘‘on impulse.’’ I think we all agree on 
that. As you know, people do not go out shop- 
ping for candy as they do for shoes, clothes or 
food. If, as I say, candy is bought on impulse, 
then it is necessary that we should create this 
impulse and stimulate it by bringing candy ap- 
propriate in shape and color to such special oc- 
casions to the attention of the prospective buver 
mn an attractive, sanitary and tempting manner. 
It behooves us to get busy and take advantage 
of the wonderful opportunity which these 
special days provide for increasing the demand 
for our products. I am not going to tell you 
gentlemen what kind of goods to make or how 
to make them; that is up to each individual 
manufacturer, on account of the great differ- 
ence in the kinds of candy manufactured bv 
each of you present here. However, there is 
not one amongst you whose line cannot in one 
way or another be adapted to these special 
occasions. 


Salesmen Should Be Merchandising Men 
The REAL constructive work as I see it has 
to be done by the salesman. Everyone of you 
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employ a number of salesmen calling upon re- 
tail merchants throughout the middle west. If 
you want to be successful in this campaign of 
creating more candy seasons, it is necessary 
that your own salesmen should be sold on the 
idea first. Then the salesmen in turn will have 
to educate one dealer after another in the 
proper ways and means of using these special 
days for his and our benefit. If all of us go 
into this campaign whole-heartedly, it will not 
be very long before we have the dealer inter- 
ested. 

Now, gentlemen, what is the quickest and 
easiest way to interest the dealer? The answer 
lies in one little word, a word that is identical 
with the life blood of all commercial enterprise, 
namely, ‘‘Profits.’’ Just as your physical body 
cannot exist without ‘‘blood,’’ so every busi- 
ness will collapse without a healthy profit. In 
the last analysis and coming right down to 
brass tacks the merchant is not interested in 
you, your salesmen or your line, but what really 
means something to him is the profit that he 
makes on the goods manufactured by you, be- 
cause that profit represents not only greater 
comforts, but is the basis of an assured future 
happiness. If you can show your customers 
that by advertising, displaying and selling 
these special goods he is reaping a cash benefit 
over and above his regular trade, there isn’t a 
single one who will not listen to you attentively. 
That means, first of all, that your goods must 
he good eating, attractive and have a special 
appeal by shape, color or design for the special 
day for which they are intended, such as Hal- 
lowe’en or Mother’s Day, ete., then your sales- 
men must be thoroughly coached how the goods 
count out, how they should be displayed in win- 
dows or on counters. And last, but not least, 
do not forget such dealer helps as streamers, 
banners, window strips, ete. 


Gentlemen, we must not go at this thing in a 
haphazard sort of way, but follow it right 
through from beginning to end, make a thor- 
ough job of it by remembering that your work 
is not done by manufacturing the goods—that 
is the easiest part of it—the real work consists 
in getting the merchandise distributed amongst 
the trade and finally into the hands, or rather 
the mouths, of the candy hungry consumer. We 
must bear in mind that the average candy 
dealer is not a merchant, or what is more to the 
point, a ‘‘merchandiser.’’ In order to make our 
campaign a real success we must play safe and 
do 90 per cent of the work, and this work has 
got to be practically ‘‘fool-proof.”’ 


At this point, gentlemen, it is well to remem- 
ber that the windows are the eyes of a store. 
These eyes must be strong and penetrating, 
like those of a leader of men, or beautiful and 
appealing, like those of an attractive woman. 
No line of merchandise on earth lends itself 
so well, I think, to the purpose of ‘‘appeal’’ as 
CANDY, because it has everything in its favor 
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—shape, color, taste, and last, but not least, the 
fact that it can be bought at a price that is 
within the reach of all. 


Analysis of Selling Value of Windows 


Talking of the value of store windows, | 
want to read to you extracts from two articles 
in a recent issue of an advertising magazine: 

‘*A display window must attract attention. 
Its appeal must be powerful enough to divert 
the whole course of action of some man or 
woman on the street. People don’t go down- 
town to look in windows—they go down with 
some other pre-determined objective—a good 
window display will stop them. 

‘*A successful window trimmer studies con- 
stantly the minds of the people who pass his 
window and builds his displays accordingly. He 
knows from long experience that ACTION in 
the window is the strongest appeal there is, 
that even the simplest device, if MOVING in 
some way, will stop a crowd. At Easter, two 
painted barnyard hens strutting in a window 
will attract a crowd. 

‘*Why use this valuable space for a store- 
room when a little original thought and effort 
will turn the window into a salesman? And 
yet, not one window in five hundred is trimmed 
so that it SELLS merchandise. 

‘On a standard 20x 100 lot, the first two 
feet—the windows—are worth 12 per cent of 
the rent of the store. 

‘‘The first eight feet on the inside of the 
store are worth 13 per cent of the rent—so 
naturally the most profitable items should be 
placed here. 

‘*The next ten feet of the store are worth 13 
per cent of the rent. At about the end of this 
space (approximately 18 feet from the front 
door) on the right-hand side, is the most valu- 
able spot in the store. 

‘*But the merchant’s window is the real 
salesman. It has no other excuse for being. 
If it isn’t leading direct to the sale of merchan- 
dise, it’s a failure. 

‘*To force a window to sell merchandise, the 
same principles of salesmanship must obtain 
as are used in any other kind of selling,, and 
these principles are self-testing at every step 
of the procedure. 

‘*First, a display window must attract AT- 
TENTION. Second, it must stimulate INTER- 
EST in the merchandise displayed. Third, it 
must hold the interest long enough to arouse a 
DESIRE to possess that merchandise. Fourth, 
the desire should be strong enough to lead to 
ACTION—to go inside the store and BUY.”’ 

**T believe windows are the best and most 
economical means of advertising. The show 
window is not only of value in impressing 
everyone who passes with confidence in your 
business, but it should be your best salesman, 
working night and day, selling the goods dis- 
played. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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The Physiological Action of Corn Syrup 


The third and concluding article on Corn Syrup 


by Dr. W. P. Cutler 


Dr. Cutler has practiced medicine for twenty-five years, was 
formerly Food Commissioner of Missouri and in now Secretary of The 
American Association of Manufacturers of Products from Corn. 
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CCORDING to the observation of the 

writer, candy has not usually been 

sold as a food and yet it is a food, 

pure and simple, and one of the most 

wholesome foods that can be eaten, furnishing 

the heat and energy, necessary to maintain life. 
What Is a Food 

Food has been defined as that: 

First, which when eaten replaces broken- 
down cells. 

Second, furnishes heat and energy. 

Third, provides bulk, to cause proper action 
by the bowels. 

That which replaces broken-down cells, is 
known as protein—this comes, for example, 
from albumen of egg, the flesh of meat, part of 
beans and peas or other foods, known as legum- 
inous foods. 














Starches and Sugars 


The second definition calls for starches and 
sugars, which are known as carbohydrates; in 
other words, composed of carbon to be burned 
and water which furnishes the oxygen neces- 
sary for the burning. I may say, incidentally, 
that nothing will burn, except in the presence 
of oxygen. 


It is interesting to know, too, that all sugars 
come from starch, or, stating it differently, 
starch is first formed by nature in the plant 
and this is eventually converted into sugar, if 
the same be a sugar-forming plant. It is also 
interesting to know that in the digestion of 
starch, the same is converted by nature into 
maltose, and then into dextrose, which is the 
normal blood sugar. 


Also sugar, or what is known as sucrose, 
through the action of the digestive fluids is 
converted or changed into dextrose-glucose, the 
blood sugar. The dextrose is taken up by the 
blood stream, part of it is stored in the liver 
as glycogen, te be reconverted into dextrose- 
glucose for future use, and the rest is burned 
up in the muscles, furnishing heat and energy. 
We therefore see the importance of starch and 
sugar in our food, without which we would have 
no strength—because heat is energy. 


One could not use starch alone, because it 
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lacks favor. The candy manufacturer realizes 
that it is necessary to have an ingredient in 
his candy which will appeal to the taste. Who 
does not love the sweetness imparted by sugar? 
Who does not prefer a candy that is well flav- 
ored and at least moderately sweet? 

Some candies are made exclusively of sugar 
—sucrose—with an additional flavor. It is the 
opinion of the writer, based upon the writings 
of physiologists and his own experience as a 
physician, that too much sweetness, as is found 
in all so-called sugar candies, limits the amount 
consumed, cloys upon the taste, and this pre- 
vents as wide a consumption of candy as is both 
desirable from the standpoint of its food value 
and from the standpoint of the manufacturer. 
The writer has also observed certain cases of 
sickness, which physicians have attributed to 
‘andy and almost invariably the coloring mat- 
ter in the candy has been blamed. As a matter 
of fact this was not true, as close investigation 
has demonstrated. If in any instance a child 
has been made sick from eating candy, it is 
logical that it was due to an excessive consump- 
tion of so-called all sugar goods only—hbe- 
‘“ause nature has found it physically impossible 
beyond a certain point to convert cane or beet 
sugar into dextrose, in which form alone nature 
can take care of it. 

Fortunately there is another product used in 
candy, which is made up of carbohydrates, as 
has been so clearly explained by Dr. A. P. 
Bryant in some of his articles in this magazine, 
made from the starch of corn and composed of 
dextrine, maltose and dextrose, with a certain 
amount of moisture, known as CORN SYRUP 
and which is only three-fifths as sweet as suc- 
rose or cane sugar, but which is more easily 
digested, because a part of it, notably the dex- 
trose, has already been predigested in the pro- 
cess of manufacturing. The use of this pro- 
duct therefore adds to the wholesomeness of the 
‘andy when used, modifies the cloying sweet- 
ness of the cane sugar and invites increased 
consumption of the candy in which it is used. 

The third definition for food covers such 
articles as cabbage, turnips, radishes, lettuce 
and like substances and the presence of this is 
necessary in the well balanced diet to prevent 
constipation, and the offices of these foods are 
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as clearly defined as those of the proteins and 
carbohydrates. 


Each one of the foods has its own value and 
one is as essential as the other to render the 
consumer healthy. 


These foods are made up of what is termed 
cellulose, moisture, solids and minerals—this 
latter is also found in root foods and some 
proteins. Certain food fadists have taken the 
position that highly refined foods, as sugars, 
should not be eaten because it is claimed they 
are denaturized, or have no minerals. Of 
course, this statement has no merit because not 
even a candy manufacturer would expect a per- 


son to eat only candy in a carbohydrate form. 


He knows that a ration to be wholesome must 
be composed of portions of all the foods above 
mentioned, which will give the consumer a bal- 
anced ration as to minerals and everything else, 
but he does say, and this point is well taken, 
that a considerable portion of the carbohydrate 
food, because of its appetizing effect, should be 
candy. 


Another important food not mentioned above 
but which has somewhat of the same offices as 
carbohydrates, is known as fat. This char- 
acter of food is essential for proper balance, 
but its benefit is largely that of the carbohy- 
drate, except that it has an additional value in 
certain principals or vitamines as they are now 
known, which it contains, and is notably so in 
the butter which is sometimes used in candies, 
more or less. 


Permit me at this point, to recapitulate some- 
what briefly, quoting a statement made by Dr. 
Victor C. Vaughan, a very distinguished physi- 
cian. He says: ‘‘Of proteins the average work- 
ingman needs about four ounces, or 120 grams 
a day. Of fats he needs about two ounces or 
60 grams. Of carbohydrates, which are taken 
principally on account of their furnishing the 
body with energy, he needs about eighteen 
ounces, or about 540. grams.’’ It is significant 
that according to Dr. Vaughan we require 4} 
times as much carbohydrates as protein. It 
makes some difference as to the kind of earbo- 
hydrates that we use in our food. Naturally 
we take a variety of carhohydrates. The prin- 
cipal carbohydrates that we take in our food 
are unaltered and altered starches; and among 
the altered starches we have the dextrine and 
different sugars. 


Sugars are divided into three classes, accord- 
ing to their chemical composition and their 
physiological effects. We speak of (1) mono- 
saccharides, or relative simple sugars, contain- 
ing one group in the molecule, (2) of di-sac- 
charides, that contain two groups in the mole- 
cule, and (3) poly-saccharides, containing more 
than two. The chief difference between these 
carbohydrates depends upon the rapidity with 
which they are digested. Raw starches are 
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made up of cellulose and granulose, arranged 
in alternate layers, and raw starches are slowly 
digested. Man has progressed above the brute 
creation largely—or partially, at least, in one 
respect—in cooking his carbohydrates, as well 
as his other food. 





By the cooking of his carbohydrates, he ren- 
ders them more readily digested. We could not 
live exclusively upon already digested carbo- 
hydrates, at least, it would not be well for us. 
All carbohydrates, in becoming readily or com- 
pletely digested, are converted into dextrose. 
Now, if we ate 18 grams of dextrose, putting all 
of our carbohydrates in the form of dextrose, 
already digested, it would be likely to be too 
readily absorbed. 


All the carbohydrates after digestion are car- 
ried to the liver, and the excess of carbohydrate 
absorbed is converted into glycogen, which is 
still a carbohydrate, but is not so readily dif- 
fusible as dextrose. It is held in the liver, and 
is given out as the body needs it in the form of 
sugar-glucose. We could not take 18 grams of 
cane sugar very well; at least, it would not be 
best for us to take all of our carbohydrate in 
the form of cane sugar. In the first place, so 
large an amount of cane sugar would be irri- 
tating. It would lead to a catarrhal condition 
of the alimentary canal. Besides, 18 grams of 
cane sugar per day would be too sweet. <A 
third reason why it would be well for us to take 
all of our carbohydrate in the form of cane sugar 
is that some of the cane sugar, this substance 
being diffusible, might get into the circulation 
as cane sugar; and if it reaches the circulation 
as cane sugar, it would not be converted into 
glycogen in the liver, and would be harmful. 


For these reasons we take mixed carbohy- 
drates, more or less partially digested. We can 
live upon dextrins, maltose and dextrose— the 
dextrose being completely digested, and the 
maltose undergoing a very slight change, the 
di-saccharide compound being broken up into 
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changed into maltose and then into dextrose be- 
fore they are absorbed and eliminated. The 
matter of sweetness has some influence, as Dr. 
Carlson has said, upon digestion, inasmuch as 
things that are pleasant to the taste increase 
the flow of the digestive secretion; but sweet- 
ness has no marked effect upon carbohydrate 
digestion, because the mass of carbohydrates, 
the greater quantity of the carbohydrates that 
we eat, are not sweet. Starches are not sweet, 
and dextrins are only slightly sweet, and corn 
syrup, as you know and as has been shown, is 
much less sweet than cane sugar. 























Patents 


1,414,553. CHocoLaATE-CANDY COOLER. 
Senterlow Dempsey, Chicago, IIl. 


Serial No. 
(Cl. 62—49.) 


Filed June 27, 1921. 
480,516. 1 Claim. 


























A eandy cooler comprising a cab- 
inet, having an ice compartment and 
a cooling chamber there below, and a 
plurality of tray receiving shelves 
rotatively mounted, one above the 
other, in said chamber, and inde- 
pendently movable therein, there be- 
ing openings in the wall of said 


chamber for access to individual 
shelves, and disposed at different 


levels around the chamber in front 
of said shelves. 





1,406,628. Process or CoaTiInGe CAN- 
pies. Clinton Elliott, New York, 
N. Y. Filed Nov. 22, 1919. Serial 
No. 339,995. 2 Claims. (Cl. 99— 
11.) 


2. A method of coating candies 
which comprises first coating them 
with dry sugar and then gradually 
adding syrup, permitting the same 
to set on the candies to provide a co- 
herent substantially uniform coating. 





1,421,690. Metruop or Maxine Con- 
FECTIONS. Clifford P. Speck, Oak- 
land, Calif. Filed May 17, 1920. 

5 Claims. (Cl. 


Serial No. 381,848. 
54.) 


107 











1. The method of making confec- 
tions which consists in depositing a 
charge of confection forming material 
in a plastic condition into a mold 
through an opening therein. then 
forming a shell thereof having an 
open end, by forcibly distributing the 
plastic material over the inner wail 
of the mold by injecting an air blast 
into the mold through its opening, 
then supplying the formed shell 
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through the opening therein with a 
charge of filling material, then celos- 
ing the opening in the shell forming 
material and causing the same to 
unite with the edges of the shell open- 
ing, and then discharging the formed 
confection from the mold through the 
opening through which the material 
was supplied thereto. 


1,421,601. Conrection Moup. Clif- 
ford P. Speck, Oakland, Calif. 
Filed June 21, 1921. Serial No. 
479,208. 11 Claims. (Cl. 107-8.) 





An expansible mold, comprising a 
cupped mold member consisting of a 
plurality of co-operating sections per- 
manently associated together, a stem 
mounting said sections, a guide within 
which said item is longitudinally mov- 
able, and means associated with said 
stem and guide for causing a separa- 
tion of said mold sections on longi- 
tudinal movement being imparted to 
said stem in one direction. 


1,438,615. Canpy Jar. 
Shover, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed 
Sept. 18, 1922. Serial No. 588,883. 
6 Claims. (Cl. 215—47.) 


Lamar H. 








1. The combination of means for 
taking up water from the air, and a 
flat pan provided with an upwardly 
directed boss adapted to contact with 
the bottom of said means and space 
said pan from said device for regulat- 
ing humidity. 


1,437,880. MAcHINE For USE IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF CONFECTIONERY. 
George Ralph Baker, London Eng- 
land, assignor to Joseph Baker 
Sons and Perkins Company, Inec., 


(56) 


White Plains, N. Y. Filed May 17, 
1922. Serial No. 561,713. 4 Claims. 
Cl. 259—91.) 























1. In a machine for use in the 
manufacture of confectionery the 
combination of a ‘‘tapping’’ table, a 
cam member co-operating therewith 
having a polygonal active surface, the 
faces of which are of greater angular- 
ity at one end than the other and 
means for moving said eam member 
to bring different portions of its sur- 
face into co-operation with the table 
to impart variable vibratory motions 
thereto. 


1,433,959. CHocoLATE BEater. Wil- 
liam C. Le Petrie, Montreal, Que- 
bee, Canada. Filed Dee. 23, 1921. 
Serial No. 524,463.. 2 Claims. (Cl. 
259—109.) 











1. A machine of the class deserib- 
ed, comprising a cylindrical hori- 
zontally disposed vessel and a rotat- 
able beater therein comprising a shaft 
extending longitudinally of the ves- 
sel, slotted end members mounted on 
the shaft adjacent the vessel ends, 
horizontally disposed rolls radially 
slidable in the end member slots, 
springs disposed to press said rolls 
against the vessel wall and removable 
means closing the outer ends of said 
slots to hold the rolls against escape 
from the end member slots due to 
spring and centrifugal action. 
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1,433,910. Canpy-CuTTInG MACHINE. 
Henry Ricci, San Francisco, Calif., 
assignor of one-half to Beuford R. 
Camp, San Francisco, Calif. Filed 
Aug. 18, 1921. Serial No. 493,231. 
6 Claims. (Cl. 107—22.) 





1. A slicing machine of the char- 
acter described, comprising a frame, 
an endless belt secured therein, a 
transverse shaft supported over the 
belt, a plurality of sets of rotary cut- 
ting blades, means for rotatably and 
removably securing the sets around 
the shaft in spaced relation from the 
same, including cross-arms carrying 
removable bridging links, means for 
selectively bringing any one of the 
sets into operative relation with the 
belt and means for imparting rotary 
motion to the said set and longitud- 
inal motion to the belt. 

6. A slicing machine of the char- 
acter described, comprising a frame, 
an endless belt secured thereon, a 
transverse central shaft supported 
over the belt having a dise at one 
end and a plurality of cross-arms 
with removable connecting links 
bridging the points of the same at 
the other end, a plurality of trans- 
verse shafts supported in the dise and 
the links in circumferential relation 
to the central shaft, a set of rotary 
eutting blades rigidly supported on 
each circumferential shaft in spaced 
relation, a driving gear, a gear wheel 
on each circumferential shaft adapted 
to be engaged with the driving gear 
whereby the blades of the shaft are 
brought into operative relation with 
the belt, and means for locking the 
circumferential shaft relative to the 
central shaft when the engagement is 
established, said locking means com- 
prising corresponding perforations in 
the dise and the frame and a bolt 
adapted to be inserted into the same. 
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Technical Books You Should Know About 


THE MANUFACTURE OF CHOCOLATE, 
AND OTHER CACAO PREPARATIONS. 
Paul Zipperer. Third Edition, re- 
arranged, thoroughly revised, and 
largely rewritten. Edited by Phil. 
Herm. Schaeffer. 132 illustrations, 
21 tables, 3 plates. 7x 10, leather. 
345 pp. New York, 1915. $7.50 


Contents: The Cocoa Tree; The Manu- 
facture of Cacao Preparations; Ingredi- 
ents Used in the Manufacture of Choco- 
late; Examination and Analysis of Cacao 
Preparations; Installation of a Chocolate 
and Cacao Powder Factory. 


Cocoa AND CHOCOLATE. Their chem- 
istry and manufacture. R. Whym- 
per. 19 illustrations, 3 plates. 
74,x1014, cloth. 330 pp. Phila- 
delphia, 1921. $10.00 


Contents: History, Botany and Agri- 
culture of Cacao; Manufacture of Choco- 
lates and Cocoa Powders; Chemistry of 
Cacao; Survey of the Components of Cacao 
and Chocolate; Methods of Analysis, 


Foop ANAtysis. A. G. Woodman. 
Typical Methods and the Interpre- 
tation of Results. 108 illustrations. 
534 x 814, cloth. 520 pp. New 
York, 1915. $3.50 


Contents: General Methods; Microscop- 
ical Examination of Foods; Food Colors 
and Preservatives; Milk and Cream; Ed- 
ible Fats and Oils; Carbohydrate Foods; 
Cocoa and Chocolate; Spices, Cider Vine- 
gar; Flavoring Extracts; Alcoholic Foods. 


HANpDBOOK OF SuGAR ANALYslIs. C. A. 
Browne. A practical and desecrip- 
tive treatise for use in research, 
technical and control laboratories. 
200 illustrations, 25 tables. 634 x 


914, cloth. 980 pp. New York, 
1912. Net, $6.00 


MANUAL FOR THE ESSENCE INDUSTRY. 
Erich Walter. Illustrated. 614 x 
914, cloth. 431 pp. New York, 
1916. Net, $4.00 


Contents: The Taste, and the Transfer 
of Flavor to Foods and Beverages; The 
Raw Materials Yielding the Different 


Tastes; Laboratory Practice; Non-Aleco- 
holic Beverages; The Manufacture of 
Liquors, Licqueurs, Spirits and Other Al- 
coholic Beverages; Confectionery, Bakery 
and Culinary Essences; Coloring Matters 
for Foods and Drinks; Cosmetic Essences. 


COMMON-SENSE CANDY TEACHER. Ja- 
cob Friedman. With a supplement 
by Wm. H. Kennedy. Second Edi- 
tion. 6x 834, cloth. 391 pp. Chi- 
cago, 1911. Net, $10.00 
Contents: Common-Sense Talks; Talks 

on Material; Formulas; Cream Work; Gum 


Work; Ice Cream, Ices, Sherberts, etc.: 
Sensible Suggestions. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF PRESERVED 
Foops AND SWEETMEATS. A. Haus- 
ner. Translated from the German 
of the third enlarged edition. 
Second Edition. 28 illustrations. 
514, x 714, cloth. 246 pp. London, 
1912. $3.50 
A handbook of all the processes for the 

preservation of flesh, fruit and vegetables, 

and for the preparation of dried fruit, 
dried vegetables, marmalades, fruit-syrups 
and fermented beverages, and of all kinds 


of eandies, eandied fruits, sweetmeats, 
rocks, drops, dragees, pralines, etc. 


Foop INSPECTION AND ANALYSIS. ALI- 
bert E. Leach. For the use of pub- 
lie analysts, health officers, sani- 
tary chemists, and food economists. 
Fourth Edition, revised and en- 
larged by Andrew L. Winton. 278 
illustrations. 614 x10, cloth. 1109 
pp. New York, 1920. $8.50 


Pure Foops. THEIR ADULTERATION, 
NuTRITIVE VALUE, AND Cost. John 
C. Olsen. 30 illustrations. 5 x 714, 
cloth. 215 pp. New York, 1911. 

Net, $1.00 


Contents: What is Food?; Pure Food; 
Standard Rations and the Cost of Food; 
Milk Bacteria in Milk; Fats and Oils; 
Butter and its Substitutes; Meats; Carbo- 
hydrates; Candies; Food Colors; Preserva- 
tion of Foods; Fruits, Jams, Jellies; 
French and Canned Vegetables; Breads, 
Cereals; Spices, Flavoring Extracts. 





Book Sales Department 


Jhe Candy Manufacturer 


Stock Exchange Building 


CHICAGO 
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Made Specially for You 
XXXX Confectioners, 


or Confectioners Lozenge 


The texture is as velvety as it 
is possible to mill. It is of 
the greatest value in the 
manufacture of chocolate and 
confections. The right sweet- 
ening agent for chocolate 
coatings and solid chocolate. 


Lozenge sugar can be worked 
into a fondant without boil- 
ing, and should be used in 
making lozenges and marsh- 
mallows, for finishing various 
types of candies and for dust- 
ing finished goods. 


It is milled from a specially 
grained sugar, is of uniform 
strength and the degree of 
whiteness so necessary in the 
manufacture of confectionery. 


The 
Franklin Sugar 
Refining Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
‘tA Franklin Cane Sugar for every use’’ 








40th Annual Convention of National 
Confectioners’ Association 
Will Be Held at Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, May 22 —26, 1923 


The National Confectionery Exposition will be held during the 
same week on “The Million Dollar Pier”, Atlantic City 


on - - her 





Reed Changes Firm Name 

Kugene O. Reed Company of Chicago, manu- 
facturers of Reed’s Butter Scotch Patties, an- 
nounce a change in its corporate name to Reed 
Candy Company. There is no change in the 
officers of the company and no change in per- 
sonnel or policy. The production of Butter 
Scotch by the Reed Candy Company will be 
continued at the new sunlight factory, into 
which the Eugene 0. Reed Company moved a 
year and a half ago, at 1245 Fletcher Street, 
Chicago, and the same high standard of quality 
and service will be maintained by the company 
under the new name as was accomplished under 
the old title. 





Research on Edible Gelatin 

The Edible Gelatin Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, Incorporated, announces the establishment 
of an Industrial Fellowship in the Mellon In- 
stitute of Industrial Research of the University 
of Pittsburgh, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the real food value of edible gelatin in its mani- 
fold applications in the American dietary. 

The founding of this fellowship is the out- 
growth of the desire of the members of the 
association to uphold high standards in the 
manufacture of this food and to have available 
for their own use and for the trade data of 
scientific and technical nature respecting its 
advantageous use in the food industries. 

In addition to experimental investigations, a 
correlation of all available facts regarding 
edible gelatin will be made, to be held at the 
disposal of all users and prospective users of 
the product. It is hoped that real service may 
be rendered by supplying scientific data and 
technical advice. 

The present incumbent of the Industrial Fel- 
lowship is Dr. Thomas B. Downey, who will be 
glad to furnish any available information to 
those interested in the uses of edible gelatin. 











IN NEXT ISSUE 
Laboratory Control of Cacao Products. 


ROBERT SCHWARZ and M. A. POSEN 
Confectioners’ Thermometers, When, Why and How 
to Use Them. 

DR. STROUD JORDAN 
Manufacturing Standards, Production Programs, Co- 
ordinating Sales and Production. Discussing the need for 
far-sighted merchandise planning both in manufacturing 


and sale of confectionery. 
RALPH G. WELLS 


Sales Managers’ Roundtable. 
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Imported Nut Situation 


The shelled nut situation shows that the 
market is easy with few exceptions, viz., Fil- 
berts and some varieties of Almonds. Wal- 
nuts are much lower. Weak holdings are 
liquidating and much scalping is in evidence. 
Large foreign engagements are maturing at 
this time of year. Buying demand is light, 
which is always the case at this season, so as a 
result the Walnut market is temporarily in a 
weak position. The market on the other side 
has worked off about le per pound during the 
last month and would now appear to be sta- 
tionary with slight bullish trend. 

Carefully studying conditions in the French 
Walnut district, we are of the opinion that 
stocks will gradually react upwards as the sea- 
son advances. Broken Bordeauxs are not 
plentiful, Extra care in cracking is evident 
and fewer broken meats are made. There is 
some demand for light colored Arlequins where 
Walnuts for cream or chocolate covering are 
indicated. Levante Filberts are about ex- 
hausted. The world’s demand to the next crop 
must therefore be supplied by the Barcelona 
Filberts. Naturally this market has advanced. 


Large Marconas, running 19/20 to the ounce, 
are not plentiful and the cable price today is 
equal to the present selling price here, which 
means that this Almond. will shortly sell at 
much higher figures. This applies to the large 
Marecona of guaranteed count, 19 to 20. 


Jordans. Small Jordans are not in demand 
this season and no doubt there are large stocks 
in Spain, unless they are absorbed by other 
buying countries. Sicily Almonds, which are 
generally the barometer of all bag almonds, 
are working off a little. This is occasioned by 
the light demand at the present time. The gen- 
eral market on other varieties of shelled alm- 
onds in boxes is steady. 

A general survey of the imported nut situa- 
tion for the year 1922 shows that the business 
has been operated at a very narrow margin. 
The adulteration of French Walnuts, by mix- 
ture of exotic and inferior Walnuts, brought 
about an unsatisfactory condition due to the 
receipt in this market of shipments which were 
of a nature to cause frequent arbitration pro- 
ceedings. The work of the Dried Fruit Asso- 
ciation of New York and the Dried and Canned 
Foods Association of Chicago, acting jointly 
with the reputable French shippers, had a great 
deal to do with the discontinuance of this 
practice. 





Wisdom is knowing what to do next; 
Skill is knowing how to do it 
And Virtue is doing it. 
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PETER’S 
for 1923 


We have been given most sub- 
stantial proof during 1922 that 
it pays to make good goods. 
Our chocolate coating business 
has increased enormously. It 
has grown by the very simple 
process of one manufacturer 
after another getting acquaint- 
ed with the genuine superiority 


of the PETER Chocolate. 


One step in that ‘improved 
quality’’ plan which you are 
considering for 1923 can be 
clinched by adopting PETER 


Coatings made by an interna- 
tional house of skill and exper- 
ience. 


Our line is a complete and 
reasonably priced one. We 
will, of course, send samples 
and prices upon request. 


VV 


Peter Cailler Kohler 
Swiss Chocolates Co. 


132 HUDSON STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Factories: 



































cA Chocolate Factory 


devoted to the 
exclusive manufacture of 


High Grade Chocolate 


Coatings and Liquors 


Samples and Prices 
sent on request 


FORTUNE PRODUCTS CoO. 
416-22 South Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO 
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Where Are the Profits You Made? 
(Continued from page 34) 


ing costs. Applied to manufacturing in general, it 
means that while machinery has decreased the labor 
cost per unit, in spite of the increased wage seale, 
it has brought with it another item of cost, deprecia- 
tion on plant. When the investment in equipment 
was small, depreciation was a small item. With the 
enormous increase in plant investment, depreciation 
has become an item of primary importance. 
Depreciation is composed of a number of elements 
which will be defined, namely : 
Wear and tear. 
Obsolescence 
Inadequacy. 
Wear and tear is the decrease in value and the 
limitation in future usefulness due to operation or 
idleness. 


i. 
2. 


A machines becomes useless, although in good work- 
ing condition, due to the appearance of an improved 
und more economical machine on the market. We 
speak of the machine as obsolete and call the loss 
obsolescence. 

Inadequaey is the result of a change in conditions 
under which an individual concern operates, making 
necessary the replacement of the old machine, 
although in good running condition, by a larger, 
smaller, or different machine. 

Wear and tear is always present, obsolescence and 
inadequacy occur in the majority of cases. 

The lots on which the plant stands cannot be sub- 
ject to depreciation. Depreciation is to be taken only 
on the buildings. 

Raw materials in stock are not subject to deprecia- 
tion. They are frequently taken in the inventory at 
the market price, if that is lower than cost. 

Depreciation is not affected by fluctuations in prices 
since it is entirely a cost item and the original cost, 
of course, cannot change. In extraordinary eases an 
adjustment has to be made on the books due to a 
large price change. This should not be done by 
increasing or decreasing depreciation. The price that 
an asset would bring in a forced sale need not be 
considered. Depreciation is figured on the basis of 
a going concern. 

Depreciation cannot be prevented, but can _ be 
reduced. Efficient operation will prolong the life of 
a plant and therefore reduce depreciation. Repairs 
at the right time are essential. Efficient operation 
is affected by the efficiency of the employees. The 
rduction of the labor turnover should be the aim 
of all coneerns. Able and loyal chauffeurs will 
greatly prolong the life of the car besides reducing 
repair costs. The man working for the smallest pay 
is not always the cheapest 

There are different ways of calculating deprecia- 
tion. The most common is known as the straight line 
method. Suppose that the cost of a machine is $1,000, 
and it is estimated that it will last 10 years, after 
which it will be sold for $100. By this method, 10% 
of the difference between $1,000 and $100, or $90, is 
deducted as depreciation each year Since the cost of 
repairs is small during the early years of the machine 
and becomes heavier as time goes on, the total of 
depreciation and repairs on this particular machine 
will be a heavier charge to costs in the later years. 


The Reducing Balance Formula 


A method which overcomes this objection is known 
as the reducing balance formula. In the case of the 
machine referred to, this method would take about 
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20% instead of 10%, but on the constantly decreas- 
ing book value of the machine. The first year it 
would take off about 20% on $1,000, and the follow- 
ing year 20% on $1,000, less the $200 already de- 
ducted, or about $160, till the tenth year would be 
charged with only $25, while the first method would 
charge off $90. It is expected that the difference 
between $90 and $25 will be covered by heavier 
repairs. 

Reference has already been made to the production 
method, which calculates depreciation on the basis of 
the number of units manufactured. 

Most parts of the average machine and delivery 
truck can be replaced as they wear out. The point is 
always reached, however, where repairs become too 
heavy and the purchase of a new machine is more 
cconormical. Inadquacy and obsolescence are in very 
many eases the deciding factors in replacing a ma- 
chine. <All ordinary repairs must be added to 
expense. The only exception to this rule is when 
ain old building, machine or automobile is bought. 
Any repairs necessary on the newly bought asset in 
order to make it fit for use may be considered as an 
increase in the investment. The assumption is that 
if the asset were bought in the condition it is after 
repairs, the cost would at least be the purchase price 
pius the cost of repairs. 

Improvements, as the installation of an elevator or 
the enlargement of an existing one, should be con- 
sidered as an increase in the investmnt, 

The first information that is essential in order to 
be able to set up a proper depreciation account is a 
classification into logical groups of the assets which 
are expected to last the same time. The investment 
in brick and frame buildings, light trucks and heavy 
trucks, machinery, ete., must be stated separately. {n 
a plant of considerable size, it is highly desirable that 
a plant ledger be kept, showing every piece of ma- 
chinery and other assets separately. 

It is impossible to preseribe rates for any industry 
because of the wide variation in operating conditions. 
If the business man decides to look facets in the face, 
he will make a very accurate estimate. The past rate 
of depreciation can be accurately determined and 
this experience makes the best guide for future esti- 
mates. Estimates, which should be carefully made, 
as they affect the cost caleulation, must be revised if 
time shows them to be inaccurate. If care is taken 
the result on the plant as a whole will be correct. 

If, for example, an automobile covers distant points 
daily, it has to go at a greater speed. The speed and 
mileage make the yearly depreciation on this truck 
heavier than on a truck covring a loeal area. 

Depreciation is a difficult, but very important 


problem. Nothing can be gained from dodging the 
subject. Much can be lost. The present confusion 


connected with depreciation would be greatly de- 
creased if executives would determine to treat it in 
an impartial, unemotional manner. 


A little more kindness and a little less creed ; 

A little more giving and a little less greed; 

A little more smile and a little less frown ; 

A little less kicking a man when he’s down; 

A little more ‘‘we’’ and a little less ‘‘I’’; 

A little more laugh and a little less ery; 

A little more flowers on the pathway of Life ; 

And fewer on graves at the end of the strife. 
That is what we need in this old world. It is what 


you need and I need and the other fellow needs !—Sx. 
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Everybody likes 
cocoanut candy 


This popular confection is best 
when made with 


CEYLON 
DESICCATED 
COCOANUT 


We are headquarters 

for all cuts, and have fresh stocks 

continually arriving. We supply 

large manufacturers in all parts 
| of the country. 








STOCKS CARRIED IN: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA OMAHA 
BOSTON CLEVELAND 
ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 
DENVER KANSAS CITY 








Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. 


| 61 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


_ Stein-Hall Mfg. Co. 
2841 So. Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO 

















| 





















Greatest Novelty for high-class packing of 


Easter Eggs and Rabbits 


SILK WOOL 


60c a pound 


In White, Easter Green, Pink, 
Yellow and Blue. 


Wonderfully glossy and rich looking. 


Not to be compared with anything on the 
market all these years. One pound covers 
large space. 


Try a pound of each color today. 


Metal Baskets 


with attractive Easter decorations of artificial flowers 
and silk ribbons. 


Prices ranging from 15c to 72c each. 
Order a trial dozen, assorted, now. 


Fancy Tinfoil in Beautiful Designs 


Colored Aluminum Foil in 
Striking Colors 


Gold Tinsel Cord, One and Two-ply 
Gold Tinsel Ribbons in Two Widths 
Foil Bonbon Cups 


Fenestra, the Unrivalled French 
Wrapper 


Chocolate Dipping Paper 
Wafers for “Lebkuchen” and Nougats 
Wattolyn 
Honey Comb Division Paper 
Cotton Paper 
Beautiful Printed Glassines 
Fancy Tissue Papers 
Velour Paper for Sample Cards 
Gold Paper Borders 


IR 


KARL PAULI CORPORATION 


454 Broome Street 
New York City 
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Standardization of Confectioners’ Colors 
(Continued from page 29) 


begin and the whole surface of the candy will 
absorb the sweat, but the thin crust over the 
bubbles being thinner soon dissolve and the 
hole underneath becomes a little crater where 
the solution stands and fermentation or bac- 
teria action will start. Such holes or craters 
have very little color around them, due to the 
chemical action which has taken place and fur- 
ther to the migration of color in the solution, 
away from this point. In such cases the color 
may be standard and not at fault, but the stor- 
age has brought about action which destroys 
color. 
Summary 


The main points to be borne in mind in the 
standardization of colors for confectionery use 
are: 

Be sure you get standard reliable colors. 

Be sure of your shades and use enough color 
to give these shades, but no more. 

In making color solution use such amounts 
as will stay in the solutions without forming 
sediment. 

Make solutions of all colors in such strength 
that one ounce from either will give the same 
sized batch a color which will compare in depth 
with any other of the colors. 

Store your colors as far away from light and 
air as possible. 





Merchandizing Candy for All Seasons 
(Continued from page 53) 


‘*The show window display should be changed 
frequently and regularly. At intervals, in ad- 
dition to the change in merchandise displayed, 
it will pay to alter the color of the backgrounds 
and re-arrange the window dividers. 

‘*Conecentration and unity in the display of 
merchandise will command attention more 
readily than a display of a little of everything. ° 
Choose seasonable goods and show them one at 
a time. Your show window is not a catalogue 
of goods, but this does not mean that prices 
should be omitted. On the contrary, price 
tickets, regardless of representing any special 
value or ‘‘clue,’’ should be used liberally, except 
on high grade, high-priced articles where ap- 
pearance cannot be a guide of value and hence 
comparison of such prices would be unfair. 
Price tickets meet the consumer half way. 

‘*Tllustrated show cards are the best medium 
of drawing attention to your display. If your 
store is a full priced store, it is well to call 
attention to the low priced articles in your win- 
dow. A window trim of 10¢ and 15e articles 
will not only make sales, but will counteract 
possible prejudice against your store as being 
high priced. 
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‘*A window without a sign is as bad as a 
store without a salesman. I am not supersti- 
tious, but I believe in signs. 

‘‘If possible, have your window inclosed. 
Some dealers fear that customers will not be 
able to see into their stores. I believe this old 
idea has long been ‘exploded.’ ‘Open windows’ 
make a display only as good as could be made 
on your store floor. 


‘*Untidy windows are a detriment to your 
store and do more harm than any amount of 
personality inside of the store can offset or 
undo.’’ 

There is another feature that lends itself par- 
ticularly well to this campaign and that is the 
promotion of 5 and 10¢ sales by the generous 
use of appropriate cards and signs, such as the 
Midland Club has been recommending so 
strongly for some time past. Gentlemen, you 
know as well as I do that it isn’t the $1.00, $1.50 
and $2.00 per pound fancy package goods busi- 
ness that keeps most of us going; the real vol- 
ume and most of the profit, and that is what 
really counts, is in the bulk business; in the 
goods that are sold by the nickel and dime’s 
worth at a time. This is very clearly proven 
by the constantly growing demand for 5e and 
10e bars and packages and by the phenomenal 
success that the 5 and 10¢ stores have had with 
their candy departments. 

Have you ever analyzed the reasons why such 
tremendous amounts of candy are sold in 5 and 
10ec stores? I have, and I will give you my 
opinion in the matter. You can take it for what 
it is worth, perhaps you have a better explana- 
tion. The 5 and 10e stores are cashing in on 
three psychological facts or rather traits of 
character peculiar to the American shopper: 
his love of display in quantity, his desire to 
know the price without having to ask for it, and 
his notorious generosity, or rather readiness to 
spend a litthke money. In other words, we are 
always ready to part with a nickel or a dime, 
particularly if what we get for it is going to 
create a pleasant sensation inside of us. If, 
on the other hand, we see a tempting display of 
candy marked 80¢ a pound, we hesitate to ask 
for a dime’s worth, although that is really all 
we desire at the time to satisfy that craving for 
something sweet, because we do not care to 
be taken for a piker, another trait peculiarly 
American. 


There is no time like the present for making 
an honest to goodness start with our campaign 
for more ‘‘Candy Seasons.’’ What is needed 
is some real hard and conscientious work. Busi- 
ness conditions are good, in fact I believe they 
are very much what we make them and we can 
still improve on them if we, like Professor Coue 
of Paris, use a little ‘‘auto-suggestion’’— 


‘*Day by day in every way, business 
is. getting better and better.”’ 
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FOUNDATION 
| MUST 
BE. RIGHT 








“ane [HE EFFORTS of a lifetime spent 

cm in perfecting a product may be lost 
Ge} in a few weeks by an indiscree; 
“saving on raw material. 






@ One bad batch, widely distributed, may 

mean a setback of years, and even a slight 
| lack of uniformity will militate against the 
success of any product. 


@ The raw materials are the foundation 
stones, and they must be right—otherwise 
uniformity is impossible. 


@ VANILLIN is the very corner-stone of 
your Extract or Confection. You, there- 
fore, cannot afford to be indifferent about the 
quality of this important flavor. 


@ VANILLIN-Monsanto is right —always 
right—for the purity standard (higher than 
that required by the United States Pharma- 
copoeia) adopted by us years ago, is rigidly 
maintained. 


santo and your product will stand on a firm 


| @ Build with pure white VANILLIN-Mon- 
foundation. 














ST Lous. US 





Monsanto Chemical Works 


St Louis.USA. 


Manufacturers of 
VANILLIN-Monsanto (the pure white Vanillin) 
and 
COUMARIN-Monsanto (ihe original American 
Coumarin) 


Stocks are carried in St. Louis, New York, Chicago, 
Minneapohs and San Francisco 
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gga - to the Journeys E 


By rail or boat, by truck or 
wagon,throughrainand storm, } 
your goodstravel along, hard, 
way from your factory to the , 
retail store. 






No matter how often good wood boxes are 
loaded and unloaded, handled with hooks, 
piled under heavy freight, dropped from car 
to platform and from truck to the ground, 
they guard your goods from damage. 


Good 


Good wood boxes can always be opened for 


Packing inspection or repacking by jobber or whole- 
saler. It takes only hammer and nails to 
P. ays make them ready for duty again. They carry 


your product safely to the journey’s end. 


Good Wood Boxes 


Backed by the National Association of Box Manufacturers 


GENERAL OFFICES : 
1553 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


NEW ENGLAND: 1013 SCOLLAY BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 
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These Silent Salesmen’ Make 
Bigger, Better Candy Sales 


DUCK SOUP HEY catch the eye of the passing pros- 

S| ae ot’ pect. “Hold on!” they say, “Doesn't 

DUCK SOUP - : this look inviting—don’t you want to taste 

Siecemenaes areas | it? Go ahead—buy me and try me—you 
won’t regret it.” 





eee eee 


Packages produced by us have real sales 
punch. For we know how to give them 
eye-inviting form and the striking color 
combinations so essential to sales-making 
display. 


Look over these “Silent Salesmen” which 
we have designed and printed for other 
candy makers. They will give you some 
idea of the kind of work we are producing 
all the time—the kind of work we are 
ready to produce for you—at prices made 
reasonable by the efficiency of plants lo- 


nie en cated at strategic delivery points. 


7 ‘A postal will bring you some facts about 
BLUE RIBBON MINCE MEAT’ ourselves which many makers of packaged 
products have acted upon with profit. 












Why not dictate that postal now? 





5$ z : 
5. THE IMPROVED way c 


Kiddo Sar dwich 5 SALTED PEANUTS 


5 S 


Sunshine 


Kiddo Sandwich 


AY; 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH CO. 


Color Printing Headquarters 
80 BEECH STREET, CINCINNATI 
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EMIL PICK 


COCOA BEANS—-COCOA BUTTER 


BROKER 


GT WALL STREET 83 BEAVER STREET 


NEW YORK CITy 


Telephone, Bowling Green 1750-1751 





























Excellent Results at High Temperatures 


Our Diamond A cane sugar for confectioners is es- 
pecially made to stand very high temperatures and to 
produce hard candies with an unusually beautiful, 
shining appearance. It is also supreme for making 
fondants and for ready mixing with other ingredients. 


It is one of our broad line of cane sugars, the largest 
in the world, which assures every manufacturing user 
of sugar the best possible grade or variety to suit his 
needs. 


eee ee 
American Sugar Refining Company 
The Most Complete Line of Sugar in the World 
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WE have specialized for sixteen years in the production of Corn Syrup for Confectioners’ 
use. 





























Clinton Corn Syrup makes better and more uniform candy. HHle 
. Our Company has extensively equipped laboratories in charge of most competent chemists, 4 
bacteriologists and practical confectioners whose duties are to standardize our product for use t 
i by confectioners and to render service to the confectionery trade in solving the general and 
i technical troubles in candy production. 


" CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
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Standard of Quality Let us send you this sample 
of Black Walnut Flavor 


OR ANY OTHER FLAVOR YOU PREFER 














Highly concentrated. 















Use 1 oz. to 200 lbs. 


Creams. 


Does not 
cook out 
readily 





CHOCOLATE 


Coatings and Liquors 


Be hes a (SH Flavor Values 


Exquisite Vanilla Imperator 
Bleck Exgle cae vain We have specialized on the 
Melba r o Columbia Liquor manufacture of Candy Flavors 


for over 67 years and we are familiar 
with every angle of the confectioner’s 
flavor problems, which is the most sub- 
stantial reason why our flavors are of superior 
value. Will you try out a working sample? 


ALEX. FRIES & BRO. 


Makers of Good Candy Flavors for 67 Years 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ik - SE aS ae Ce NS 
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These brands are recognized by the leading Confectioners 
from Coast to Coast as the 





Samples and Quotations Upon Request 


The Stollwerck Chocolate Co. 


Factory: Stamford, Connecticut 
































Service 


‘Some might ask what special ‘‘service” is possible in the gelatine | 
business. | 


The service we have long rendered is to study the requirements in each 
particular case and then meet them. 


This involves no little work, but we are pleased to do it so as to serve 
the public. 


Then again, price and quality are always right with uniformity of 























product. 
Send for Specimens 

and satisfy yourself fully as to quality, | 

purity, uniformity and right price. | 

MILLIGAN & HIGGINS GELATINE Co. | 

222-224 Front Street | 

New York 
: Marcone & Company, Inc. | 
USE nv" BRAND 98 Front St., New York City | 


BROKERS IN 


| Cocoa Beans 
| and 
| Cocoa Butter 


| Phones: Bowling Green 2281, 2282, 2283 





AN 
EDIBLE GELATINE 
OF QUALITY 




















, pact 
| Subscribe to 
ESSEX GELATINE COMPANY The Candy Manufacturer 


MANUFACTURERS 


: 
: 
: 
: 
é 
: 
: 
: 


and lend your co-operation in 
making this magazine of vital | 
interest to every department of 
a candy and chocolate factory. 


$3.00 the Year 


The Candy Manufacturer Pub. Co. 
Stock Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 








40 NO. MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 8T. LOUIS 
175 South Street 94 Boardof Trade 400 So. Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
~08 South Delaware Ave. Second and Brannan Streets 


RATS ISCTSCTSCESCTSCTSCTSCTSCVSCTSZTSTSCTSCTSCTSCTSCTSCUSCTSCTSCTSC] 
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Canadian Office and Warehouse: 
55 Cote Street, MONTREAL 
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Dunn’s Celebrated Edible Gelatine 


A Food, Pure, Wholesome and Nourishing, specially 
produced and blended for the Candy and 
Ice Cream Industry. 


Before placing your Gelatine Contract for 1923 let us 
submit samples and quotations. 
grades for every purpose. 


THOMAS W. DUNN COMPANY 


546 Greenwich Street 


We have 


NEW YORK CITY 




















OUR SPECIALTIES 
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SHICNSY 


AMAIZO 


Confectioners’ Thin Boiling 
and Moulding Starches 


AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTS CO. 


4 Sen ot St 111 W. Monroe St. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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VANOLEUM 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


The ORIGINATORS 
of 
CONCENTRATED VANILLA FLAVOR 














STRENGTH, QUALITY AND PURITY 


THE SAME AS ALWAYS 








Used for OVER TWENTY YEARS 

by leading Confectioners, Ice Cream 

Manufacturers, Bakers, Soda Dispensers 
and Caterers. 











Corrizo Extract Co. 
211-215 West 20th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Mr. Candy Manufacturer : 


DO YOU USE PREMIUMS? Upressit 


AIR. TIGHT 
JELLY TUMBLERS 








Here’s a veritable 
gold mine. 











Unprecedented demand 
for Ladies’ Leather Vanity 
Boxes with Electric Light- 
ing Attachment, makes 
them most valuable pre- 
mium. Get in at the crest 
of this latest wave of 


fashion’s decree. 


Highest grade merchandise at lowest manufacturer's prices. 


Sample of No. 2 in Genuine Leather, beautifully lined, gold 
finished fittings and equipped with push button lighting system. 











Se in esedawaseys-eaweud nn 
By the dozen.............+s00: 25.00 
Stores retail for as 00. 
we “ane of He. & Size Octagon Shape with Center 
send with gold finished fittings, two 
mirrors, satel plete with push button lighting system. aes This container and other containers of all sizes with 
a Sollee aca de oe the convenient Upressit air-tight re-seal, are increasing 
Stores retail for $15.00. sales for scores of candy manufacturers. 
H i 
Without doubt as good a premium as ever offered. Do you want to inerease your sales! 


Write today for samples. 
SPANGLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


160 N. Wells St., CHICAGO, ILL. Upressit Products Corporation 


Long Island City, N. Y. 









































LACTART 


is especially adapted 
for use with invert sugar 


Lactart is highly refined, pure Lactic Acid for edible purposes. It 
blends perfectly with all flavors and provides the desired bland tartness 
without the undesirable sourness or acridity, and without altering the flavor. 


Its use in the manufacture of confectionery inhibits fermentation. 
And, as it is non-volatile, there is none lost in cooking. 


Lactart is constant and uniform in purity and strength. It is in 
liquid form, completely soluble, ready for use. 


Supplied in one-gallon jugs; five, ten and fifty-gallon kegs. 


Write for our latest booklet on Lactart and free sample. 


WAMESIT CHEMICAL CO. 


32 Shattuck St. Lowell, Mass. 
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What Is a True Knickerbocker 
Citrese Flags? “Made-Right” Sample Cases 


Bring Bigger, Better, More Orders 


iu is one in which every par- Displaying Samples Quickly, Attractively 
Convincingly, Fresh and Clean 


ticle of the natural flavor of 
the original fresh fruit is retained. 
It is the quality you secure in 
CXC citrus fruit concentrates— 
and in CXC alone. 


cu. These original terpeneless citrus 


concentrates are made by our 
LEMON exclusive processs without heat. 
ORANGE That is why none of the fine 
fruit flavor is destroyed—why 
POMELO — CXC Concentrates are chosen 


G : ca 
pipsinans te where utmost quality in confec- 


LIMES tions is sought. 


We will gladly send samples to 
prove the value to you of these 
time-tested quality flavors. 


Write us today. 





The Little-Big Business Bringer 


Wood Trays, $5.00 Aluminum Trays, $6.50 
Foot E & J E N K s F.O.B. Chicago. Catalog ““M" Shows Full Line. 
Expert Flavor Specialists KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 








ine etait ates 228 N. Clinton Street, CHICAGO 














The Cup 


Supreme 


Once tried 
always used 


AMERICAN LACE PAPER CO. 


LARGEST PRODUCERS OF CANDY CUPS IN AMERICA 


CANDY BOX MATS, LACES, MILWAUKEE.WIS: 


LAYER CARDS, DIVIDERS, ETC. ee ttbs yawn alfa 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Uniform Your Plant 
Without Cost 


Neat, attractive and practical 
uniforms for your factory 
girls. Make their work more 
pleasant—more efficient and 
more sanitary. 


Sanitary and Practical 


The True-Worth factory uni- 
form garment plan doesn’t 
cost you a cent. It places all 
of your employees socially on 
the same level—Jane is just 
as good as Mary—as both 
wear same garments. Hun- 
dreds of factories have 
adopted the True-Worth plan 
to help their girl workers. 
How about your factory? 
True-Worth garments are 
excellently made of fine ma- 
terial—durable and guaran- 
teed. 


Truc Worth 


Uniform Garments 


Let us make up a sample gar- 


in barrels— | . 
ment for you. Orders filled Packed in barrels 30 Ibe. net 
for garments in dozen lots. 


Minimum, one dozen. Sold direct by 


FrucHorte Garmont-@, | THE DRY MILK COMPANY 
@ 





Milk Chocolates 


of the highest quality 
having individuality and a true milk 
flavor are made with 


CREMORA-¢S 


(Dry Cream containing 53% pure butter fat) 


Cremora-“C S” is easier to handle. It does 

not cake in the barrel, gives a finer and more 

lasting flavor, requires less cocoa butter. Has 
excellent keeping qualities. 














OMAHA, NEB. 15 Park Row, New York 


a —=—s 8 























WHEN MAKING UP YOUR LINE OF 


EASTER PENNY GOODS 


(Chocolate-coated MM and Cream Center) 


AND ALL CHOCOLATE COATED GOODS 


(Enrober, BasKet Machine, or Hand Coated) 
INSIST UPON HAVING 


HAEHNLENS HARDENER 


(A Vegetable Product. NOT A FAT) 
IN ALL CHOCOLATE COATINGS USED. 

Your chocolates will DRY QUICKER, increasing OUTPUT. 

Your chocolates will LOOK BETTER, increasing SALES 

Your chocolates will KEEP BETTER, increasing SATISFACTION. 

Before being packed for shipment, Haehnlen’s Hardener is always thoroughly “aged” and “seasoned,” thus eliminating any pos- 

sibility of porosity and other detrimental action on the coatings, such as is caused by the use of inferior and unfinished products 
and raw materials. 


FURTHER INFORMATION AND QUOTATIONS 
ON REQUEST. 


TIN HNLEN'S “Wm aie 
/HA R D E N ER \ eters 








Soke Distributors for 
U. ‘anada and 
Europe 


HAUG & CO., Inc. 


295 Broadway 
New York City 







CHOCOLATE 


oy NEINIers 
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PHAUMN INVA 


LA CELLOPHANE 


(Reg U.S. Pat. Off.) 


**The peerless package wrapping paper’’ 


{NM 


ULLAL 


The appearance of a 

package is usually the 

final test of its success 
and 

LA CELLOPHANE 

adds to the appearance 

of a package 


DANYNNNUIELOUQUOOONSRUOOEPAALASOULTOSLAAUSUUDUAEEAOOEOARY ORO TAPAS PL 


HANEONAUALT 


FRANZ EULER & CO. 
173 LAFAYETTE STREET 
NEW YORK 


3 9 q = 
STN AAMT & LLL 
> ¢ 
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Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Liquor Chocolates 
and Coatings 


Are the Standards of the Trade for Con- 
fectioners’ Use 


Sweetened and unsweetened; light, 
medium and dark, whatever the differ- 
ence of color or flavor, all are absolutely 
pure, smooth and uniform to work. 


The taste and appearance of con- 
fections depend largely upon the 
coatings. 








REG. U §& PAT, OFF, 


Send for Samples and Prices 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


57 Highest Awards at the Expositions of 
Europe and America 























salability. 


511 to 541 West 25th Street 





l : _ 
And when the box is opened— | 
| What kind of an impression is made on the purchaser of your box of candy, 
when it is opened ? | 
It is pleasing to the eye, and does it express high quality and individuality ? | 
Such a profitable impression can be obtained by the use of but three or four 


Conley Foil Bon Bon Cups 


in each of your candy boxes. Our cups are furnished plain, colored, and stamped 
with your name. They brighten up the display of your candy and add to its 


Write for samples and prices. | 


THE CONLEY FOIL COMPANY 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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New Federal Standards for Cocoa Products | 


2 
are in effect NOW 


Do your products comply with the changed specifications ? 


| An Analysis Will Tell 
| SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, INC. | 
| 


| 113 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Most reliable gelatine 
for Confectioners— 


WHITTEN’S 
GELATINES 


are standard 


— Established 1879— 


Strength, purity and uniformity guaranteed 


Manufactured by 


J.O. WHITTEN CO. 


Winchester, Mass. 


Woolworth Building 20 East Jackson Blvd. 
New York City Chicago 

















Highest Grade Shelled Nuts 


1885—-IMPORTERS—-1923 
SPENCER IMPORTING CO. 


25 Leonard Street, New York City 
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GUM TRAGACANTH 
VANILLA BEANS 
GUM ARABIC 


THURSTON & BRAIDICH 
27 CLIFF STREET 
NEW YORK 




















DUCHE’S EDIBLE GELATINE 


Manufactured Especially for Marshmallow Work. 
Its use insures a better product with maximum yield. 


Purity, Strength and Uniformity Guaranteed 




















T. M. Duché and Sons 


as Los ANGELES 376-378 Greenwich Street “VILVORDE : 


Established 1857 | 
IMPORTERS | IMPORTERS 
SHELLED PEELS 
aves CHERRIES 
COCOA 
BUTTER GUM 
EGG ARABIC 
ALBUMEN CEYLON 
GLACE COCOANUT 
FRUITS CANNED 
MILK FRUITS 
FOWDER | JAPANESE 
MAPLE | GELATINE 
SUGAR | 
Plant in Belgium where PURE FOOD GELATINE is manufactured | 





















































BUENOS AYRES 
MANCHESTER CHICAGO NEW YORK GRIMBERGHEN } BELGIUM | 
PARIS CLEVELAND AVELLANEDA, BUENOS AYRES 
Von Dannenberg & Company 
| BROKERS 
| Cocoa Beans Cocoa Butter 
82-92 Beaver Street New York City 
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WHO PAYS THE FREIGHT? 


There is only one answer to this question when the dealer 
receives his candy jumbled and the chocolates mashed and leaking. 

Our Partitions, plain or fancy trimmed, and Chocolate 
Dividers are Candy Insurance of the best kind. 

We have an up-to-date plant and deliveries are prompt. 


Get our prices before you place your next order. 


RAPID CUTTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Paper and Cardboard Specialties 
65-67 Havemeyer St. and 282-284 N. 6th St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























Selling Candy Py¢reatins 
Paper Box Wraps for Mother’s Day 





: Reo MS, Candy Sales are assured when you 
Your Paper Box Mfgr. will make e * . ze ' 4 pack your candy in boxes cov- 
you suitable boxes, suggestive ’ “ey ered with any of our Mother’s 


and appropriate to make up ‘ a Day Paper Box Wraps. 
Mother’s Day Candy Gift ; 
Packages. 


Send for sample box wraps for Mother’s Day Candy Packages and 
get your share of this big Candy Gift Box demand. 


J. M. KAUPP & SON 


PRINTERS AND ENGRAVERS 
4th and Vine Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 














SUBSCRIBER CO-OPERATION 


F you like this kind of a magazine and want more of it—send in your 
subscription for your department heads and let the manufacturers of con- 
fectioners’ supplies and equipment know your opinion of the purpose and 

policy of The Candy Manufacturer, please, and when other points are equal 
give preference in your purchasing to the equipment and supplies advertised 
regularly in The Candy Manufacturer. The courtesy will be returned to you 





tenfold, in form of a more valuable magazine and any personal service which 
is within the capacity of our organization to render. 
THE CANDY MANUFACTURER PUB. CO. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Help Wanted, Stenting Srentee. Salesmen Wanted, Machinery and Equipment 


anted and For Sale, Etc., Etc 











Remember—this is the manufacturers’ own magazine devoted to the interests of the 
executive, the purchasing and production departments of a candy and chocolate fac- 
tory. Therefore this is the most logical medium through which to make known your 
wants regarding the sale or purchase of machinery and equipment, help wanted, or 
positions wanted, etc. Closing date for this department, first of month. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—ONE WERNER CREAM 

Cooler and Beater, at $750.00 f. o. b 
La Crosse; One Westerman Wire Ma- 
chine, at $350.00; Four Thomas L. 
Green Marshmallow Beaters, one 60-lb. 
cap. $125.00, one 60-gal. cap. $150.00, 
one 80-lb. cap. $100.00, one 60-lb. cap. 
$75.00; one Generator Set, consisting 
of an Allis Engine and 75 K. W. Wes- 
tinghouse Generator, 720 R. P. M., 
equipped with Locke Automatic Engine 
Stop, the Generator delivers 220 volt, 
3 phase, 60 cycle A. C., and is of ap- 
proximately 100 H. P. W. R. Montague 
Company, La Crosse, Wis. 





FOR SALE—ONE NEW NO. 2 

Schutz-O'Neill Co. Dustless Sugar 
Pulverizer, with flue collector, complete. 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—1 RACINE 
Depositor, $350.00; 1 Electric Re- 
volving Packing Table, $200.00; 1 Ro- 
tary Electric Scrubbing Machine, 
$100.00; 1 Mills Sizing Machine, 
$45.00; used Sample Cases and one 
Sample Trunk; 1 Small Power Egg 
Beater, $15.00; 1 Marshmallow Barrel 
Beater, $30.00; 1 Lady Mint Kiss Cut- 
ter, $15.00; 1 Humbug Kiss Cutter, 
$15.00; 1 Hand Butter Cup Cutter, 
$12.50; 1 Hand Waffle Cutter, $10.00. 
Gurley Candy Company, Minneapolis. 











FOR SAL.E—ENROBER, NAT’L 

Equip., 15 inch; Chocolate Melt- 
ing Kettles, Nat’l Equip., 2000 Ib.; 
Greer Chocolate Cooling System, Bar 
Cooling Machine with shaking table, 
Depositor and Nut attachment, Nat’l 
Equip.; Weiskopf Bar Wrapping Ma- 
chine, Jabez Burns Cocoa Bean Roaster, 
Bausman Disc Refiner, Shraft System 
Complete, Enrober Trays, Shraft Trays, 
Triple Mill, Carey Type; Racine Cara- 
mel Cutter, Steel Mogul, Nat’l Equip.; 
Kiss Wrapping Machine, Model K; 
Heilman Coco Bon Bon Machine, York 
Batch Roller with motor, Savage Marsh- 
mallow Beater, Day Cream and Dough 
Mixers, Steam Jacket Kettles; slightly 
used D. C. Crocker Wheeler Motors, 
1/12 to 35 H. P. Full particulars and 
prices will be sent upon request. Ad- 
dress L275, c/o The Candy Manufac- 
turer. 





FOR SALE—REFRIGERATOR, 

“Butcher Boy.’’ Size, 11 in. wide, 
22 in. long and 8 in. high. Sectional. 
Excellent for hardening room. Very 
light and sanitary. Standard Candy 
Company, 411 N. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. Dearborn 1453. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE—Cont. 


FOR SALE 
Carey Cacao Butter Presses. 
Lehmann Cacao Butter Presses. 
Springfield 3-Roll Refiner. 
5-Roll Steel Refiner, 16 x 32. 
Lehmann Cocoa Pulverizer, 98. 
Lehmann Cracker-Fanner, large. 
Jabez-Burns Cocoabean Cleaner. 
Springfield Cocoa Bolter. 
Racine Depositor. 
Werner Depositor, new. 
Wood Moguls, complete, A-1. 
Mogul Depositor Pumps. 
Springfield Enrober, std. size. 
Kihlgren systems for stringing. 
Fritz Coating Machines, complete. 
Walter Basket Dipping Machine. 
Springfield Continuous Cookers. 
Simplex Gas Cookers, extra kettles. 
Simplex Steam Cooker, almost new. 
Baker Steam Sugar Cooker, cheap. 
Hohberger Cream Cooler and Beater. 
Werner Cream Coolers, new. 
Racine M. M. Beater, jacketed. 
Racine Continuous Cutters. 
Automatic Plastic Machine. 
Mills Cooling Table, 3x 6. 
Stokes Mint Tablet Machines, D. 
Saxmayer Bundle Tyer. 
Gas Engines (will exchange). 


Mills Bon Bon Machines, Buttercup Cut- 
ters, Blowers, Enrober, Belts, Gas 
Furnaces. 


1 New Lehmann 5-Roll Steel Refiner. 
1 New Lehmann 8-Pot Press. 

When in New York, do not fail to visit 
our warehouse. All machinery kept in 
stock is rebuilt. Our guarantee pro- 
vides for the return of machines that 
are not satisfactory in every respect. 
Time payments. Candy & Chocolate 
Special Machine Company, Ine., 39 
Cortland Street, New York City. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 





FILLED GOODS PLASTIC PRESS, 

automatic or otherwise, wanted; also 
Brach Buttercup and Waffle Machine. 
Address P. O. Box 95, Station “‘C,” 
Montreal. 





WANTED—IDEAL CARAMEL WRAP- 

ping machine, Junior Model, Type 
“E.” Address N282, c/o The Candy 
Manufacturer. 
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FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE CANDY 
manufacturing plant in Spokane. 
This plant and field offers an excep- 
tional opportunity to any one desiring 
to engage in the wholesale candy manu- 
facturing business. For further par- 
ticulars inquire Spokane Merchants’ 
Association, 718 Realty Building, 
Spokane, Wash. 
HELP WANTED 
WANTED—-SUPERINTENDENT, CAP- 
able of handling all manufacturing 
operations, with knowledge or process 
of manufacturing chocolate from the 
bean, to purchase small interest in fac- 
tory in central part of United States 
with a large established trade with both 
retailers and jobbers. Excellent op- 
portunity for man with proper creden- 
tials and experienced. Address N280, 
c/o The Candy Manufacturer. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT, PRAC- 

tical and energetic middle-aged 
superintendent for a central New York 
candy factory. Must be a man of ex- 
perience, strictly honest, acceptable ref- 
erences, able not only to know a good 
product, but to tell others how to pro- 
duce it and see that they do it, and to 
so handle his help as to maintain dis- 
cipline and produce paying results from 
pay roll expenditures. Correspondence 
confidential. References, salary to start, 
present position and reason for leaving, 
and all possible details desired in first 
letter. Address M278, c/o The Candy 
Manufacturer. 


SALESMEN WANTED 





SALESMEN—A RED-BLOODED 

salesman for each section of the 
country. Men not afraid to work and 
who sell with their heads rather than 
their feet. Must be steady workers, 
possessing rugged perseverance, energy 
and enthusiasm. If you are that man, 
write us what you are, what you have 
been selling and for whom. Our line 
of sales stimulators to the jobbers pay 
amazing returns to the producing 
salesman. Address N281, c/o The 
Candy Manufacturer. 


POSITION WANTED 


A FIRST CLASS CHOCOLATE MAN 

having handled enrobers, moulds and 
hand dipping in two large New York 
factories seeks a position with a large 
manufacturer. Please state what you 
have to offer. Address N285, c/o The 
Candy Manufacturer. 
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CO-OPERATION 


—the cardinal principle in all association activities, the very substance of the true organization spirit, 
the prerequisite and life blood of every group accomplishment. We are living in a co-operative universe. 


This magazine is a manifestation of the need and desire on the part of the wholesale manufacturing 
confectioners for a semi-technical publication devoted to their immediate interests exclusively and its service 
to the individuals and firms interested directly and indirectly in the manufacture of candy is limited only 
by the co-operation it receives from both subscribers and advertisers. 


Inasmuch as this magazine is the connecting link between the confectionery supply manufacturer 
and the manufacturing confectioner and because the consistent, every-issue advertising of the supply manu- 
facturers in this magazine represents a necessary unit in its success, our subscribers have a right to know the 
names of our advertisers who are signed up on a six to twelve-time contract basis and who are “sold” on the 
advisability of presenting their sales and institutional message consistently in every issue. Therefore, their 
names are listed below in bold face type like this. Those who have come in on a short schedule are listed 
below in light face type like this. 


To the best of our knowledge the products advertised in THE CANDY MANUFACTURER 
have sufficient merit to warrant the serious consideration of our readers; we will appreciate 
any information to the contrary. We stand willing and ready to assist our subscribers in 
any possible and reasonable way in connecting with reliable sources of supply or in 
obtaining redress in any unfair or unsatisfactory transaction with our advertisers, though 
we assume no obligation in accepting the advertising. 


Therefore, when all other things are equal, give. preference to the advertisers in THE 


CANDY MANUFACTURER. If you do not find just the item of equipment or supplies 


you are looking for, remember you have free access to our Buyers’ Directory files. 


American Lace Paper Company 

American Maize Products Company 
American Machine & Foundry Co. ......... 
American Sugar Refining Company 

Atlantic Gelatine Company 

Baker & Company, Ltd., Walter 

Baker Ice Machine Company 

Ball Cream Beater Company, The 

Bentz Engimeering Co. ................... 
Bucyrus Copper Kettle Works 

Bush & Company, Inc., W. J. .............. 
Candy and Chocolate Special Machine Co., “ 


Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Company 
RRS TEI a a 
I es gs Sy 
Crystal Gelatine Company 

Devine & Company, J. P. 


Eppelsheimer & Company 
Essex Gelatine Company 


Fortune Products Company 
Franklin Sugar Refining Company 


Fritzsche & Brothers, Inc 


Greer Company, J. W. ................ 40-41 
od eta ku oe ab daca ccaedee 72 
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Karl Pauli Corp 
+ Eo 


The Candy Manufaeturer 
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Knickerbocker Case Co. 

Rommeteme« & Co., inc., FH. ... 2... ccc eee 
Marcone & Company 

Milligan & Higgins Gelatine Company 

Mills & Brother, Inc., Thos. .............. 
Monsanto Chemical Company 

National Association of Box Manufacturers. . . 
National Equipment Company 

Nucoa Butter Company, The 

Nulomoline Company, The 

Peter Caliler Kohler Swiss Chocolate Co.... 
Pick, Emil 
a er eee 
Runkel Brothers 

Schwarz Laboratories 

Seneff-Herr Co. 

Sinclair, Harold A. ..............Second Cover 
Spangler Manufacturing Co. ............... 70 
Spencer Importing Company 

Stein-Hall & Co., Inc. 

Stollwerck Chocolate Company 

Sturtevant Company, B. F. ............... 
Swift & Company 

Thurston & Braidich 

True Worth Garment Co. 

Von Dannenberg & Company 

Ungerer & Company 

United Chemical & Organic Company, The. . . 
United States Gelatin Company Third Cover 
United States Printing & Lithograph Co 
Upressit Products Corporation 


Wamesit Chemical Company 
White-Stokes Company, Inc. .............. 
MP I EEGs nk. oe oo cre tw eo 
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O O 0 WORLD’S LARGEST INDIVIDUAL GELATINE FACTORY O 0 O | 


UNITED ee Ss, Gelatine is pro- 


*duced in the 


STATES World’s Largest Gelatine 


Factory, which means 
GELATINE Uniformity, Purity, 
Strength at the Right 
CO Price. Stock used in the 
tlaitate manufacture assures a 
bright, clean, odorless 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. Gelatine. 























Ooo C&T US SEND YOU SAMPLES AND QUOTE ON YOUR REQUIREMENTS Oo 0 














| WHY DELAY 


Choosing your space at the 


National 
Confectionery Exposition 


AT 


YOUNG'S MILLION DOLLAR PIER 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


May 21 to 26, 1923 








Just a glance at the list of exhibitors below should convince you 
that you can hardly afford to miss being represented. 


Jaburg Brothers 
Kay-White Products, Inc. 
H. Kohnstamm & Co. 
Merrell-Soule Sales Corporation 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
National Art Co. 
National Bundle Tyer Co. 
National Equipment Co. 
National Seal Co. 
Northwestern Confectioner 
Nucoa Butter Company 
Nulomoline Company 
Henry H. Ottens Mfg. Co. 
Read Machinery Company 
F. J. Schleicher Paper Box Co. 
Harold A. Sinclair 
Smith Scale Company 
Stadler Photographing Co. 
Wm. J. Stange Co. 
Tin Decorating Co. 
Van Houten, Inc. 
John Werner & Sons, Inc. 
Improved Appliance Co. . White-Stokes Co. 
International Company H. O. Wilbur & Sons 
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Write or Wire.Now—Not Later 
TO 


EXPOSITIONS COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Suite M, 72 Congress Hotel 
Telephone Harrison 0205 








